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Children Need Understanding 


FEW BRIEF ANECDOTES MAY NOT ONLY SERVE TO ILLUSTRATE 

the lack of understanding which some children experience, but 
may also provide low points from which to view the need for under- 
standing and proceed in the development of insights and concerns 
upon which wise guidance in home and school depend. 


Ellen is four years old. Until recently she has been developing very 

happily, but she has quite suddenly regressed to baby talk, screaming 
and frequent loud crying. Her parents refuse to heed her requests 
when not clearly and politely expressed. They try to shame her by 
calling her a cry baby. On several occasions when she indulged in 
loud screaming while her mother was trying to put her new baby 
{ brother to sleep, Ellen was punished by being isolated in the bathroom. 
| Notwithstanding frequent admonitions and punishment Ellen seems 
d to be increasingly inclined to create a scene when visitors come to 
see the baby. Only recently she has started to suck her thumb. 
Carl was late to school one day and his teacher told him she would 
k have to report him to the attendance officer if he came late again. 
4 Carl’s mother could not understand why he did not want to go to 
school alone; why he insisted on getting ready far too early; why he 
‘ 








asked so many questions about policemen, traffic officers, jails and police 
stations; why he came back home one day when he had started for 
school a little late. She had told him to stop talking about policemen 
and jails, but she could not stop him from having dreams from which 
he awoke screaming and insisting that he sleep with his father. 

When John informed his classmates that his grandfather had a 
hundred acre farm and a whole barn full of cows, Fred countered by 
; claiming that his grandfather had a two hundred acre farm and two 
i barns full of cows. His teacher knew that Fred’s grandfather really 
} had a five acre farm on which he raised prize turkeys. She entered the 
conversation by saying, ““Why Fred, that is not true and you know it.” 
At that Fred punched John who then sought the teacher’s help but 
did not try to defend himself. The teacher separated the boys and 
punished Fred for lying and starting a fight. 


These are only a few examples of children’s need for understand- 
ing. Ellen’s behavior was a clear indication of the need for love and 
attention. Her regressive baby ways were attempts to get what 
the baby was getting. She was no doubt deeply disturbed when in- 
stead she was shamed, punished and isolated. Without understand- 
ing she might well be expected to regress still more and also to develop 
negative attitudes toward the baby. Such regressions leave lasting 
traces in personality. 

Carl’s fear of coming late and his fear of an officer called for 
| understanding guidance instead of impatient repression. Scaring 
H children with threats develops anxiety, and repressing questions like 
. those asked by Carl make them withhold confidences which might 
help parents or teachers to relieve their anxieties. 
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Both John and Fred need understanding and guidance which, in- 
stead of separating them and increasing their difficulties, helps them 
to respect and accept each other and to get along without bragging. 
If the bragging provoked the counter claims, and the teacher’s inter- 
ference evoked the aggression, Fred needed understanding more than 
punishment. John was also in need of understanding and guidance 
on several counts. 


[ Is NOT ENOUGH TO FIX BLAME, PASS MORAL JUDGMENTS, ADMIN- 
ister punishment and restore or maintain peace and order. 
Children’s behavior needs to be understood, and guidance based on 
true understanding is concerned with the development of social 
motives and compatibilities. Children need such understanding. 
—Laura ZIRBES. 


You... 


UPPLIES AND MATERIALS MAY BE HARD TO GET BUT THERE IS ONE 

tool for helping children that need never be scarce: you. You 

bring you to school. Your children like to know that you are human. 

Were you late today (tired and angry) because you had a flat tire? 

Is your car getting old and the battery worn down? Tell your chil- 
dren about it; they want to know. 

Tell them what you do outside and how you feel; the new hat you 
just bought and how you like it; about the kitty in your home; the 
vacation-time friends who dropped in and kept you up late and what 
fun it was; your family and the trouble that new niece can get into 
with no effort at all. This is important to children; it makes you more 
real. 

If you like to sing, sing for them and with them. 

Play for them—the guitar, your violin, the piano—if you have a 
musical bent. 

Show them something new you have made; your knitting, pottery, 
photographs . . . whatever you do. 

They can feel warmer towards you if you are flesh and blood—not 
something starched stiff that drops from heaven each morning at 
nine. 


Friendliness Is How You Feel 


All these are suggestions. They are ideas some teachers have tried 
and they worked for them. But basically, friendliness is how you feel. 
If you feel the children are on your side, you will find your own 
right things to do. If you are confident that children want to be 
good, you will think up better ideas of your own. If you have inside 
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of you an accepting spirit—none of the I’ll-show-them-who-is-boss 
—you will find your own ways of giving these children the friend- 
ship they need. 

Of course, you cannot feel this way all the time. You cannot force 
yourself into being a friend. You cannot wish away the moments 
when you are tired. And even the best of friends occasionally are 
short-tempered and more impatient than they wish they were. 

There is nothing wrong in this. These are all human errors and you 
cannot be a friend unless you are human. It is the human relationship 
that children so desperately need. They need it more than they need 
the perfect relationship. 

Teachers can give this human touch to children. If you will trust 
yourself and trust the children, you will find your own techniques 
coming readily to hand. This friendly treatment is what most 
teachers at heart really like to give. 

And some teachers can do even more. 

In every group there are some children who need more than an 
over-all protective dose of friendliness. Every child needs a lot but 
in most classes there is at least one who needs an especial amount. 

The child usually is easy to pick out. He may seem the least lovable 
child. He may be the dirty child or the noisy one or the slow one 
or the quiet child who is so easy to forget. The child you may want 
least is often the child who needs you the most. 


Spend Some Time Alone With Him 


Invite him to have lunch with you some day, only the two of you. 

Give him special errands to do. Find something personal just he 
can do for you. 

Create a situation so that he will want to stay after school when 
the two of you can work together on some job. 

Take him with you as your chosen guest for a treat: a walk on 
Saturday, to the zoo or the museum, to the airport, the market, the 
docks—whatever would be fun. 


Give Him A Skill 


Set out to make your special friend an expert in something. Work 
with him alone so that he becomes tops. Build up some ability so that 
he ends with A Number 1 standing with his mates. 

Teach him to bat a ball or spin a top or work a yo-yo. If he likes 
to draw or is learning to dance or skate or ride a bike, work with him 
on that. Or on dressing up dolls or building or working with tools. 
Look for something where he has a beginning skill and teach him to 
do it better. Your working with him alone can be his saving grace. 
It can bring him out into hisown.—By James L. HyMes, Jr. Quoted 
with permission from A Pound of Prevention. New York State Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene. Pp. 21-23. 
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By DOROTHY W. BARUCH 


The Whole Child Goes to School 


How some teachers are helping children to meet their emotional needs at 
school is described by Dorothy Baruch, consulting psychologist, Beverly 
Hills, California. This article is part of one chapter from her book “New 
Ways in Discipline” soon to be published by Whittlesey House. 


For SITS AT HER DESK STARING 

ahead into space as if she did not 
want to see or hear what the teacher or 
any one else is saying. This is the same 
Edith whose father repeatedly berates 
her for her “dumbness” and whose 
mother is forever criticizing her man- 
ners, her looks, her way of talking un- 
til now Edith is afraid of opening her 
mouth. 

George with the sullen face and 
brooding eyes is always ready to pick a 
fight and yell “dirty sheeny!” He is the 
same George whose mother has always 
threatened to pack him off to boarding 
school. Her chief method of punish- 
ment has been to “isolate him.” 

Johnny Jones, who stands up in class 
and recites in meek and mild fashion, 
an hour before was screaming in a tan- 
trum on the dining room floor. He is 
the same Johnny Jones who an hour 
later angrily throws a rock through 
the school window and goes undiscov- 
ered, throwing the blame on another 
boy. 

What good will it do Edith for her 
teacher to keep on saying, “Speak up, 
Edith. Sit up and pay attention. Use 
your eyes. Use your ears. Use your 
tongue.” Because of the emotions in- 
side her, Edith cannot talk. She cannot 
bear to look squarely at life and the 
world around her. Hearing and seeing 
and talking bring too much hurt. 

What good will it do for George to 
sit on a bench in the principal’s outer 
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office, hour on end, while one person 
after another walks past and away 
from him, leaving him isolated and 
alone? This only makes George the 
more bitterly in need of letting out the 
resentment inside him. It only piles up 
the feelings of being deserted which 
have already brought him so much 
hurt. 

What good will it do to pat Johnny 
Jones on the back and praise him for 
his fine recitation, leaving the'sly anger 
to find its own outlet? What good will 
come to either Johnny Jones or society 
if he is left without learning to handle 
the destructive feelings that lurk inside 
him? 

Edith and George and Johnny and 
millions of other children come to 
school bringing their emotions with 
them as well as their bodies and intel- 
lects. Edith and George and Johnny 
have more serious “problems” than 
many. But the difference lies in degree, 
not in essence. We know that we can- 
not any longer have our schools work 
only on the mind and ignore the rest of 
the child. We have gone far since the 
days when Mario’s mother answered 
his teacher’s request to have Mario 
bathed, with a note saying, ““He comes 
to school for to teach, teacher. He 
don’t come to school for to smell.” 

In many classrooms today, teachers 
are helping to meet children’s physical 
needs. They see to it, for example, that 
those who require it have mid-morning 
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milk or mid-afternoon rest. They rec- 
ognize that if a child is physically over- 
tired or undernourished, his school 
work can be readily affected. 

In some classrooms today, teachers 
are helping also to meet children’s emo- 
tional needs. So far they are few and 
far between, these teachers. But here 
and there they are working, alone or in 
small groups, courageously moving for- 
ward, knowing that if a child is emo- 
tionally overwrought or undernour- 
ished his school work is also affected, as 
is also his personality and his life.’ 

These teachers realize that a child 
must feel that he is understood and ap- 
preciated for what he is as well as for 
what he accomplishes. They know that 
it helps a child to study if he feels that 
he is wanted and that he belongs in his 
classroom. They know that emotional 
warmth and protection from coldness 
are just as important as protection from 
cold winds and draughts. They know 
that many a disciplinary problem has 
yielded when the old punitive disci- 
plinary measures have stopped and the 
new acceptant measures have begun. 


Some Teachers Do It 


Here is Lester, eight, who was a 
“reading problem” until he had gotten 
out his feelings of anger against his 
mother and the grandparents who lived 
near him: 

They sit and sit and look like funerals . . . 
They make my mother get all hunched up with 
hurry to go out whenever they come around 
..- T hate them. I don’t blame her for running 
away ... I hate my mother, too. When she 
runs away she leaves them to put the big stick 
on me. 

Here is Eva, in high school, doing 
poorly. “Not college material” in a 





* Author’s Note: The teachers cited here are among 
my former students and have been working in the Los 
Angeles public schools. 
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family where the college tradition is 
strong. But Eva turned out to be col- 
lege material after she had worked with 
a wonderful teacher in the arts and 
crafts room. To Mrs. Knight, Eva was 
not just one of the two hundred pupils, 
Eva was Eva. Said Mrs. Knight: 


I don’t know what sort of background Eva 
has. I wish I did but it doesn’t seem possible | 
in our school. However, I do know how Eva 
feels when she’s with me. I’m able to feel 
with her and accept her feelings and help her 
to get more of them out in her paintings and 
in the work she does with clay. 

Among Eva’s pictures was a whole series 
done in chalk in primitive blocks of color. Al- 
ways three figures hanging on gibbets. In the 
first picture they were far away in the distance. 
They came closer. In the last picture they 
were in the foreground—‘“a proud father, a 
tempestuous mother, and the vilest brother you 
ever saw.” 

“What’s wrong with him? He’s perfect. 
There’s never anything wrong. That’s what’s 
wrong. I’d like to wring his neck.” 


Connie’s picture of her brother is a 
bit less violent. Connie is six and in a 
first grade with thirty-four other chil- 
dren. Her brother is two. 

Connie’s long-suffering mother had 
complained to Miss Millford, ‘She 
never concentrates, teacher. I don’t 
know how you’re going to handle her.” 

When the discussion turned, as do 
all discussions sooner or later, to 
“troubles ’'m having at home,” Connie 
talked at length about her small 
brother. Finally she painted his por- 
trait—a toddler with one end of a 
heavy rope around his middle, the other 
end tied firmly to the trunk of a tree. 
“That'll fix him,” said Connie. 

Laboriously, then, she added a title 
in big red letters across the bottom of 
the sheet, ““The Noosans.” 

*“That’s what he is,” she concluded. 

As ordinarily happens, when Connie 
had let out enough of the feelings that 
had put her mind into a jumble, her 
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mind was a jumble no more. “How did 
you do it, Miss Millford? She’s gotten 
so she can think!” 

The Mrs. Knights and Miss Millfords 
are rare. But fortunately they exist 
and, fortunately, through patient ex- 
ploration they have found ways of 
overcoming the difficulties of helping 
children to develop emotionally as well 
as intellectually in spite of crowded 
quarters and too large a teaching load. 
They are realizing that this is not only 
the best way of handling incipient 
problems but that it is also a reducer of 
disciplinary ills. 

In a kindergarten with sixty-nine 
children, the two unusual teachers 
somehow find time enough for the af- 
fection that all small children need and 
without which the release of feelings 
would serve less purpose. ““We can even 
manage ‘time alone’ snatched in little 
quickies,” said one of the teachers. 
“An arm about a child, a smile, and a 
listening ear in answer to his telling 
about a picture. Then a private kind of 
reflection of his feelings alone. It’s done 
in a few moments and for the shy ones 
seems to serve better than what’s said in 
the group.” 

In a class of twenty-five “retarded” 
children ten and eleven years old, an 
outstanding teacher has time to know 
and understand and feel with each 
child. From her own report she knows 
that: 

Robert’s father, having deserted the family 
for years, has just returned. The mother was 
an inmate in a state hospital for a while and 
is harsh to the point of cruelty. Robert is surly 


and aggressive. He signs slips sent to his moth- 
er. Does practically no work. 


Anna Lee is the youngest of fourteen chil- 
dren, most of them married with families of 
their own. The mother is an.old woman. The 
father is old, too. Anna Lee worries, does not 
mix or play with other children, loves to help 
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the teacher, is sullen, fights a great deal. The 
father beats her until weits appear. 

Serious problems exist in this room. 
The children are difficult. And yet, they 
become more eager and gentle as they 
get their feelings out and as their re- 
markably fine teacher accepts and un- 
derstands them. 

Among the procedures she used were 
discussions of things that were happen- 
ing at home and of the feelings that 
resulted. The children acted out some 


of the happenings in simple scenes 


which they made up spontaneously as 
they went along. Then, too, the chil- 
dren drew and cut out paper-doll pup- 
pets of the chief tormentors in their 
lives—the cruel grandmothers, the 
bullying father, big brothers taking 
candy from babies, mothers, sisters, 
neighbors, storekeepers. They made 
these puppets act out family dramas. 
The teacher’s report continues: 

We also drew “funnies”—a series of what 
we didn’t like, what people did to us, what 
happened to us . . . And we had bean bags 
with which to pelt blackboard pictures of peo- 
ple who “‘make us feel mad or mean.” 

Among the ‘pictures painted were “pretty 
mothers with long sticks,” “fathers and clubs,” 
“fires burning them up,” and “mud and rocks 
hitting them.” 

But there was no license in this class- 
room. Action in many instances had to 
be redirected or curtailed even though 
anything went insofar as the admission 
of feelings were concerned. If children 
fought with each other, the fighting 
was stopped but they drew pictures of 
the offender on the blackboard and 
pelted it with the bean bags. 

Still another rare teacher has a kin- 
dergarten with twenty children in a 
substantial middle-class community. 
Chances for release run all through the 
day. When opportunity was first pre- 
sented to paint out mean feelings, fif- 
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teen of the twenty went to it. One un- 
happy child made a daddy of clay and 
beat him up with a stick until nothing 
but a mass remained. Another drowned 
everyone he knew in the ocean he 
painted. “I'll show you how mean I 
feel. I want to throw everybody in the 
water.” 

This teacher, too, put limitations on 
what the children might do. Actions 
that went too far or were too loud and 
wild; actions that disturbed the peace 
of the building or were destructive or 
hurtful in any way had to be stopped. 

In other words, this teacher—as all 
of us must—had rules that needed to be 
adhered to. There could not be too 
much noise. Paper for finger paints 
could be spread only on the linoleum 
rug. Hammer and saw had to stay at 
the work bench. There could be no 
running in the halls. These and other 
rules had to be heeded. But this teacher 





found, as did the others, that penalties 
and punishments, rewards and merits 
were not needed to enforce the rules, 
The mere reiteration of them from time 
to time was enough. The fact that the 
children’s feelings had been understood 
made the difference. The teacher’s ac- 
ceptance brought increased coopera- 
tion in its wake. 

The whole child goes to school. Not 
just his intellect. Not just his body. His 
emotions go too. As the troubled emo- 
tions are released and accepted, they 
grow less intense and another part of 
emotional living has a chance to come 
into being and flourish. This part of him 
is the part that sends him sizzling like 
a sky-rocket in bursts of enthusiasm, 
the part that propels him to tackle hard 
tasks and to stick them out, the part 
that stirs him to paint lovely pictures, 
the part that moves him to tenderness 
and warmth. 
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By JANE CASTELLANOS 


Teachers Are Children, ‘Too 


How the factors that make learning harmonious and economical for chil- 
dren can be applied in the education of teachers is described by Jane 
Castellanos, ins'ructor in child development, Mills College, and teacher 
in the adult division, San Francisco, public schools. 


OR SOME TIME NOW WE HAVE AC- 
cepted with satisfaction the idea 
that “babies are human beings” and 
that “parents can be people.” Shouldn’t 
we acknowledge the basic humanity of 
teachers too? 

In the field of early childhood educa- 
tion especially, we pride ourselves upon 
the fact that we base our teaching on 
the laws of learning, developmental 
psychology, and the physical and emo- 
tional needs of the individual. Yet 
sometimes in our eagerness to see such 
excellent principles applied to the chil- 
dren, we forget that many of them are 
relevant to teachers as well. 

Becoming a teacher or assuming re- 
sponsibilities in a new environment in- 
volves learning and growth, perhaps 
not so fundamental but often as vigor- 
ous as that of a young child entering 
nursery school or kindergarten. Fur- 
thermore, it often necessitates much 
more ‘“unlearning.” As _ supervising 
teachers, directors, principals, leaders 
of parent-cooperatives, let us remind 
ourselves of some of the factors which 
make the learning process harmonious 
and economical for adults as well as for 


children. 
A Feeling of Success 


During the war, when many un- 
trained teachers were being hired to as- 
sist in the child care program, an emi- 
nent psychologist advised a group of 
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supervisors, “If you want inexperi- 
enced teachers to do as good a job as 
possible be sure, first: of all, to make 
them feel that they will be successful. 
A teacher who feels that she is doing 
well will actually do better than one 
who is afraid that she is failing.” 

Certainly the importance of a feeling 
of achievement as an aid to learning is a 
principle well known in education. It is 
fundamental in modern education 
from nursery school on. We would be 
horrified at a teacher in a nursery 
school, for example, who emphasized 
the failure rather than the progress of 
a child as he learned to fasten buttons, 
use a paintbrush or make friends. 

We all know it has been scientifically 
demonstrated that the reward of social 
approval promotes learning more ef- 
fectively than either disapproval or in- 
difference: Still we sometimes take the 
successful practice of a student teacher 
for granted and feel that we are teach- 


’ ing only when we correct her mistakes. 


Yet a beginner is often more keenly 
aware of her mistakes than she is of her 
successes! 

In this connection it must be pointed 
out that self-confidence can result only 
from the teacher’s real faith in the 
learner. A supervisor who mechanically 
hunts for items to praise because she 
knows it is “good technique” does not 
deceive the intelligent intern any more 
than do similar devices fool young chil- 
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dren. If her praise is to be truly reas- 
suring she must be as genuinely appre- 
ciative of the learner’s achievement as 
she is of her shortcomings. 


Do’s Are Better Than Dont’s 


A second principle accepted as fund- 
amental in the teaching of young chil- 
dren, and presumably of adults, is that 
“do’s” are more effective than “don’ts.” 
We say to a child, “Hold your glass 
with both hands,” rather than “Don’t 
spill your milk.” 

In the instruction of teachers most 
supervisors do attempt to give positive 
suggestions as to better ways of handl- 


ing a given situation. Even when the 


supervisor knows a better way—which 
cannot always be the case—the com- 
plexity of the learning sometimes ne- 
gates her positive approach. To be more 
precise, we do not always know what 
to expect of a beginning teacher. 

In the case of a young child we know 
about at what stage of his development 
we can expect him to learn to hold his 
own glass carefully. If he could not 
possibly do it, we would not even give 
him positive instructions—we would 
help him directly. Similarly, if a teach- 
er is not yet ready to handle Johnny’s 
temper tantrums, our suggestions, how- 
ever positive, may be of no value—she 


would be unable to carry them out. . 


Perhaps she should not be expected to 
handle such a difficult problem at all. 


Begin With Simple Tasks 


Ideally, teachers, like children, 
should begin with the simplest, most 
basic tasks and proceed to increasingly 
more difficult ones. In this way, sup- 
posedly, defeat and frustration would 
interfere as little as possible with learn- 
ing, and progressive achievement would 
enhance it. 
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Unfortunately, this order of learn- 
ing is difficult to determine and virtu- 
ally impossible to arrange in a real 
school situation. However, it should be 
kept in mind as a principle in teacher 
education. Adjustments in that direc- 
tion can often be made. Student or as- 
sistant teachers may be allowed to be- 


gin with the supervision of activities in — 


which difficulties seldom arise or of 


groups of children who are relatively — 


stable. Then our positive suggestion 
will really be usable. 

Beginners can also be taught to feel 
free to call upon a more experienced 
teacher for help when they are at a 
loss. If head teachers can step in in a 
truly gracious and friendly way, as- 
sistants may appreciate direct interven- 
tion. When less experienced teachers 
can be helped to accept the fact that 
they cannot carry out at once all of 
the suggestions of their more expert 
colleagues, they may be able to focus 
their attention more freely on the skills 
which they are in a position to perfect. 


Begin Where the Learner Is 


The adjustment of a teacher’s duties 
to her own stage of development im- 
plies that we are willing to accept her 
“where she is now.” This again is a 
principle which we take for granted in 
dealing with children. We do not teach 
young children in terms of a theoret- 
ical norm but on the basis of the indi- 
vidual’s growth to date. 

This principle is equally valid in 
working with adults. It is useless to ex- 
pect of a student teacher skills which a 
theoretical standard has set up as desir- 
able if for some reason she has not yet 
achieved them. It is far more profit- 
able to observe her actual performance 
as we do that of children, and plan her 
further experience from that point on. 
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A student teacher who is temporarily 
“retarded” may attain eventually a rel- 
atively high degree of skill if given a 
chance to progress at her own rate. 


Time for Orientation 


The psychologist’s advice, cited 
above, to supervisors of inexperienced 
teachers referred most of all to the early 
days of their employment. We recog- 
nize how important are a child’s first 
experiences with school. We attempt 
to make them pleasant so that his con- 
ditioning toward school will be posi- 
tive. We give time for orientation. 

A student teacher’s or mother-help- 
er’s first practical experience or any 
teacher’s first days on a new job can be 
equally significant. By a friendly atti- 
tude which assumes success on the part 
of the newcomer we can help to condi- 
tion her positively to her work. 

We can also remind ourselves that 
she needs time for orientation. A whole 
battery of new stimuli needs to be 
sorted out. She must make some identi- 
fication and response to ten to twenty 
unfamiliar personalities. She must as- 
similate instructions given her and form 
in her mind an organized concept of 
her duties. Even the physical move- 
ments involved in efficiently “covering 
the territory” of a new schoolroom or 
playground require much the same 
practice demanded of an athlete play- 
ing on a new field. 

All of this takes time—time which 
we must allow before judging the com- 
petence of a new intern or staff mem- 
ber. Too critical an attitude on the part 
of supervisors during this period adds 
to the difficulty of adjustment. 


Learn To Do By Doing 


The mention of practice recalls the 
necessity of repetition for the perfec- 
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tion of any skill. We are all thoroughly 
convinced of the validity of “learning 
to do by doing,” otherwise we would 
not have practice teaching. We expect 
young children to repeat a new 
many, many times before errors are 
eliminated. Yet because of the adult’s 
relatively greater ability to grasp the 
meaning of written or spoken words, 
we often assume that an instruction 
understood implies the ability to carry 
it out. How often we exclaim impa- 
tiently when a novice handles a situa- 
tion inexpertly, “But we went over 
that very thing just yesterday in staff 
meeting!” 

That is quite beside the point. The 
intern in question may have understood 
the instruction very well but still have 
been unable to apply it correctly the 
first time. If she even remembered it 
at the moment, although she acted in 
terms of her own previous experience, 
that may have been the first step to- 
ward carrying it out. Perhaps the next 
time she will approach the desired re- 
sponse more closely. Give her time! 

Repetition, as we all know in the 
case of children, may produce hysteria 
as well as perfect a skill. It depends on 
what is repeated. We try to prevent a 
child from repeating an experience in 
which he is doomed to fail, to the point 
where he is frantic with frustration. 

We need to watch this danger of 
“heightened response” in beginning 
teachers as well. To-place a teacher re- 
peatedly in a particular situation which 
it is impossible for her to deal with, 
either because of inexperience or be- 
cause of some emotional blocking, 
serves only to intensify her distress. If 
a student or assistant finds the sleep- 
room, for example, increasingly over- 
whelming or is constantly at logger- 
heads with Billy, she may need to be 
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relieved of such responsibilities before 
the very words “sleeproom”’ or “Billy” 
cause her to become rigid with terror. 
Often she can return to the same situa- 
tion later with a new outlook and a 
fresh approach. Many a potentially 
good teacher who had begun to dream 
of the telephone company as a haven 
of bliss has been rescued for the profes- 
sion by a head teacher who sympathized 
with such a dilemma. 


Concentrate on a Few Tasks 


Since the teaching of young children 
is so complex, it is necessary for the be- 
ginner to learn many things at once. 
We often expect her to learn every- 
thing equally fast. We are familiar 
with the fact that children who have 
already begun to learn to talk slow 
down in their acquisition of new words 
at the time they are most actively learn- 
ing to walk. It is as if they could not 
devote their fullest attention to two 
major tasks at the same time. 

Such is the case with beginning 
teachers, too. It is more useful to them 
and to their school if we help them 
concentrate on a few new tasks at a 
time than to criticize because they are 
sO inexpert at so many. 


The Need for Status 


The Whole Child is now an accepted 
fact in modern schools for young chil- 
dren. So is the Whole Teacher. We 
are all keenly aware of the fact that a 
string of “A’s” in psychology does not 
guarantee good teaching. The teacher 
must be a healthy, well-balanced per- 
son in every respect to be really success- 
ful. However, that does not mean that 
her poise, serenity, and physical vigor 
are constant and uniform. Any really 
well-balanced teacher has other aspects 


of her life on her mind beside her 
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teaching, and life in general is notori- © 


ously complex and unpredictable. We 


can expect that a teacher be capable of — 


adjusting her personal and professional 
obligations to each other so that in gen- 
eral neither is neglected, but it is inevit- 
able that conflicts occasionally occur, 

In a good school where the relation- 
ships among staff members are harmo- 
nious, teachers are ready to compensate 
for rather than condemn each other’s 
occasional failings. This should apply 
to students as well. It does not imply 
that student teachers should be allowed 
to appear late for work time after time 
nor force others to assume part of their 
duties continuously because of careless 
physical or mental hygiene. Certainly 
it is important that teachers appreciate 
the serious responsibilities which the 
supervision and guidance of young 
children entail. 

What we do wish to suggest is that 
teachers, like children, respond more 
positively to a generous and under- 
standing attitude on the part of their 
superiors than they do to censure. Fur- 
thermore, preoccupation with a sense 
of humiliation or resentment distracts 
any teacher from her work. It certain- 
ly does not help her solve any personal 
problems she may have. 

The importance of the peer group 
has long been recognized in late child- 
hood and adolescence. We are coming 
to appreciate its influence in early 
childhood. Do we recognize it enough 
in working with adults? 

In a recent questionnaire sent to 
mothers working in parent-coopera- 
tives, one expressed how ill at ease she 
had felt working with mothers who had 
had more formal education than she. 
Perhaps this was due to hypersensitivity 
on the part of the mother. But perhaps 
her feeling could have been avoided if 
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the director had been able to make clear 
to the group this mother’s own partic- 
ular contribution. 

The teaching of young children in- 
volves so many kinds of skills, talents, 
and experience that persons of widely 


different backgrounds and tempera- . 


ments can add significantly to the de- 
velopment of both children and col- 
leagues. The recognition of this fact by 
directors and supervisors is not only 
valuable in itself but contributes to the 
satisfaction and ease of learning of the 
individual who thus acquires status 
among her peers. 


Criteria of Progress 


In a democratic society each indi- 
vidual is entitled to recognition and 
appreciation of his personal contribu- 
tion from seniors and peers. We be- 
lieve, as we have indicated above, that 
this promotes learning. As a corollary 
we expect individuals to assume a cer- 
tain amount of responsibility for the 
quality of their contribution. This 
means in the case of teachers as well as 
children that they must learn to make 
objective judgments of their own work. 
How can we help a young teacher set 
up criteria for her own progress? 


First, we can help her learn to examine the 
validity of the theories which she adopts. She 
should learn to ask, “Is this theory based upon 
personal opinion, upon limited experience or 
upon carefully tested scientific data? Is it 
applicable to all children? In what situations?” 

Second, we can teach her to observe accur- 
ately. By acquiring skill in noting exactly 
what really happens in any situation, she can 


learn better to ogee the effects of her own 
teaching. 

Third, a learner can be assisted to observe 
her own progress from day to day. If she recog- 
nizes that her teaching in a particular situation 
was more effective on Tuesday than on Mon- 
day, (even though not yet perfect), she can 
feel a satisfaction in her work which is inde- 
pendent of the appreciation of others. 

One more point was suggested by Harriet 
Johnson’s explanation of the aims of nursery 
education. She said, in effect, that we do not 
want to give children “habit training.” What 
we aim to do is to give them habitual attitudes, 
especially those which make them approach new 
experiences with self-confidence and a spirit 
of joyful anticipation. 

It is a pleasure to encounter young teachers 
whose professional training has preserved this 
“habitual attitude.” If it has, they will be 
able not only to maintain the high standards 
of performance inculcated by their particular 
alma mater, but they will look forward to the 
enrichment which other schools and groups of 
people may contribute to their understanding. 
Such a student too will be alert to new knowl- 
edge which research and experimentation— 
her own and that of others—will continually 
reveal, and will rejoice in opportunities to put 
it into practice. 


In conclusion let us hope that this 
discussion has not suggested a lowering 
of our standards in the education of 
teachers of young children, but rather 
the improvement of learning through 
the same methods which have proven 
successful with younger humans. 
means greater recognition of the need 
for time and practice and for the es- 
tablishment of an atmosphere in which 
adults, too, free from strain and ten- 
sion are able to learn with maximum 
efficiency. 


W** Is A MAN WHO KNEW NO Joy 
At any time when a little boy. 
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—Kay Burgess 
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Dorothy Abrams, psychologist in the Passaic, 
New Jersey, public schools, discusses some 
forms of problem behavior in children and 
adults, suggests their probable causes, and indi- 
cates corrective guidance needed. 
UST HOW DID WE LABEL CHILDREN 
before we began saying, “he or 
she is a problem child”? 


A noted psychologist has said that 


every child is a problem child. The 
seriousness of the case depends upon 
the type of problem. ‘I’m inclined to 
believe it would be more truthful to 
say that the seriousness of the problem 
most often depends upon how far the 
child deviates from our personal beliefs 
of what normal behavior should be. 

I get a bit “fed up” with this destruc- 
tive misnomer “problem child.” I am 
fast becoming cognizant of the fact 
that more and more educators are using 
it as an excuse for not facing real diffi- 
culties. Real problem cases are not as 
numerous as most interested people 
would have us believe, and a large num- 
ber of those that do exist, do so because 
we, as educators or parents, are not 
willing to face the mighty challenge 
that such cases present. 

Behavior becomes a problem only 
when it makes a non-conformist of the 
doer, retards the progress of the indi- 
vidual, or is distasteful to or opposed to 
the mores of the group. Behavior is 
too often termed a problem merely be- 
cause it does not exactly coincide with 
what you as a parent or I as an educator 
consider exemplary. 


A number of years ago when I was teaching 
in a small residential town a child entered my 
class from the lower east side of New York 
City. In that section of New York it was not 
uncommon for children to urinate in alleys, 
against buildings, in public, almost anywhere. 
My boys, living in a “refined” community, 
were aghast and embarrassed to see him urinate 
on one of our streets. Our code of morals, our 
mores were different. When I explained this 
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When We 


to the “culprit” he seemed to understand per- 


fectly while those “sinned against” seemed — 
just as understanding when I described the — 


boy’s previous habitat. 


Years ago I attended a lecture by Mme. Lin — 


Yu Tang. After she finished, a young Chinese 
boy played several pieces on a native instru- 
ment. To be sure, Chinese music is anything 
but music to our American ears. After about 
five minutes, one of our “cultured” towns- 
people began an audible, critical conversation 
which completely disturbed all in her imme- 
diate vicinity. Intelligent? Yes. But evidenc- 
ing “problem behavior” in that group. Prob- 
lem behavior is not confined to children. 


To enjoy my vacations to their fullest extent 
means that I sleep daily until noon or later. I 
present a definite “behavior problem” when I 
go home during the summer. The folks get up 
at eight o’clock and the daily routine is well 
on its way by nine. In my own apartment I 
do not present a problem. 

Bobby was in the sixth grade. He was the 
only boy in a family of three children. He 
was the center of attention at home and at 
school until he got to Miss Jones’ class. She 
did something about it which didn’t fit in with 
Bobby’s scheme of things at all. He became a 
behavior problem trying by all known and, to 
Miss Jones, many unknown methods of getting 
attention. They “battled” out the year and in 
June Bobby was promoted. 

When he was a high school junior he came 
back and thanked her. Said he, “I found out 
in second grade that the kids that talked a lot 
always got skipped a grade, so I thought Id 
try it.” 

Inadequate Curricula 


These cases which I have cited are 
more or less minor problems which 
might easily have become serious had 
there been no attempt to break the 
habits which did not conform to group 
mores, or which did not work toward 
group happiness. However, many more 
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By DOROTHY ABRAMS 
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A mighty challenge—the potentialities of the chi 


serious behavior problems arise as the 
result of inadequate curricula. 


A boy with an IQ of 65 entered my room 
from a special class in New York City. Our 
curriculum, set at a normal child’s tempo, was 
beyond his scope. Result? He dawdled his 
time. He annoyed all those around him by 
talking, walking around the room, making 
queer noises, doing anything to get attention. 


In contrast, Bruce was in grade seven. He 
came to us from a well-known good elementary 
school. The father was an educator; his mother 
a singer. Bruce had a beautiful voice, also. His 
IQ was well over 130, yet his previous teachers 
had refused to accelerate him because he was 
such a “problem.” He was continually in 
trouble, had atrocious work habits, and literally 
“did nothing.” I repeat, our curriculum was 
keyed to the tempo of a normal child and offered 
no more outlet for an embryo genius than it 
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did for the mentally deficient. We were typical 
of thousands of public schools then and now. 

I can recall being transferred to another 
school when I was a high school freshman. At 
the second school, I discovered I’d finished the 
required freshman chemistry. There was no 
“point” system in those days so I was given five 
extra study periods in which I proceeded to 
make a nuisance of myself. Five, not ten, were 
all the study periods I needed (even five were 
sometimes too many) to get my assignments 
done. Result? I became a “behavior problem” 
and remained so until my senior year when an 
understanding teacher took me “under her 
wing.” 

If we are to eliminate such behavior 
problems we must individualize cur- 
ricula practically, not theoretically, 
from the elementary grades through 
the secondary schools. They must be 
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adjusted to the quick learning as well 
as to the slow learning and to a correct 
tempo for the normal child. Also we 
cannot continue to educate seventy- 
five percent of our children for “white 
collar” jobs when actually less than 
twenty-five percent ever engage in 
such work. 


Physical Causes 


All too often behavior problems are 
the result of physical causes which are 
now being detected and corrected 
through use of the audiometer, eye 
tests, special classes for the handi- 
capped, and adjustable seats. Perfunc- 
tory three-minutes-to-a-class physical 
examinations must be supplanted by 
complete individual physical examina- 
tions done either by the school doctor 
or the family physician. 


Eugene was in my third grade, and we fought 
continually. He sat in the rear of the room 
and was a prime factor in keeping those around 
him in turmoil. Repeated interviews with his 
parents jelped little. His father belonged to 
the old school of “spare the rod and spoil the 
child,” so I hesitated to call him to school too 
often. 

It was with sinking hearts and most un- 
pleasant memories that we greeted each other 
that September morning in grade five. This 
time I gave him a front seat. Surprise of sur- 
prises! A year added to his chronological age 
had made amazing changes. In October we 
had an audiometer test which showed Gene to 
be sixty percent deficient in one ear and almost 
fifty percent in the other. Little wonder he 
had annoyed me in third grade. The child 
couldn’t hear a word in the rear of the room 
and he had to fill up his time somehow. When 
he left me to go to the sixth grade, we were 
the best of friends. Now, some years later, the 
friendship still continues. 


Louis had a congenital eye defect which 
prevented proper focus. He had glasses but 
refused to wear them. He said they made his 
head ache although they had been changed 
recently. It was much more convenient and 
easier for him, besides commanding attention, 
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to get help from those around him and from 


me because “I can’t see the board.” 


Bill was definitely a thyroid case. Being obese 
it was difficult and awkward for him to run 


and equally as great a task to get in and out of 
an ordinary seat. To compensate for this obesity 
and to detract attention from it, he became a 
behavior problem by his obnoxious aggressive- 
ness and bullying. He carried a chip on his 
shoulder constantly and when arguments got 
to the stage of fists, drop-down and drag out, 
Bill was nowhere in evidence. But he succeed- 
ed in keeping the class on edge. 


Harold was fifteen and in fifth grade. He | 


had had a head injury at the age of six. He 
was well developed, physically, but just could 
not attain academic standards set for normal 
youngsters. He excelled in athletics and so 
gained the respect of his classmates there. He 
knew his short-comings; was shy, retiring, and 
unhappy. He never annoyed anyone, in fact 
we were rarely aware of his presence except in 
play period. 

Finally, there was a vacancy in our “special 
school.”” He begged me not to send him there. 
He had heard that there were so many bad 
boys. (It had become the “dumping ground” 
for many disciplinary cases.) I talked with him 
and explained what they could give him that 
I couldn’t. He went from the special class to 
vocational school and later got a good job in 
an airplane factory. His shyness and repression 
were just as serious as Bill’s aggressiveness. 


Mental Causes 
Problem behavior can be understood 


only as the interaction of forces within 
the individual with those coming from 
his environment. The interaction often 
results in an inability to withstand a 
serious shock or prolonged strain. The 
common fallacy of looking for a single 
controlling cause of maladjustment re- 
sults from confusing the immediate 
cause of the breakdown with predis- 
posing causes. 

Barring serious injury to the nervous 
system, mental aberrations do not ap- 
pear suddenly. One must know the 
predisposing factors, as well as the pre- 


cipitating incident. There is no shock 
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that is sufficiently severe to cause in- 
stability among all those who experi- 
ence it, nor is there any innate drive 
that must be expressed lest it lead to 
emotional desires. Many cases of a 
mental nature are truly psychiatric. 
The mind must be healed before the 
behavior problem can be approached. 


I had Ralph in grade five. He tested 111 on 
a Binet. The family was economically secure 
and comfortable. He entered our school from 
a private school where he had spent one year, 
forced to go there when he had harmfully 
approached a little girl. 

The first day in my room he went into a 
temper tantrum, cursed me in a loud voice, 
stalked out of the room slamming the door with 
a bang, and ran home. Such was his usual pro- 
cedure whenever he was “‘crossed” in the least. 
He could not read or spell. 

There was complete incompatibility between 
the parents. The mother had twice been con- 
fined to a mental hospital and had had several 
breakdowns. The father refused to cooperate. 

Ralph went to a reading clinic during the 
summer, and while there was indication of a 
possible chance for improvement, his reaction 
to any problem was still the same. Naturally, 
he was most heartily disliked by the entire class. 
He made up for this rejection by additional 
bullying, teasing, pinching, doing absolutely 
mean and sadistic things. I doubt if Ralph’s 
problem can ever be solved without the help 
of a psychiatrist. . 


Children are often emotionally up- 
set because of constant thwarting. The 
obstacles to realization of their goals 
may be in the home or in the school. 
Very often the individual himself has 
set impossible goals and by so doing can 
rationalize his failures. 


Alice is thirty-six, a college graduate with 
post-graduate business training. She has not 
worked a year collectively. She claims she 
wanted to be a doctor but that her family 
prevented her because of evidence of nervous 
instability. Second, she claims she wanted to 
be a pianist although she has no ear for music, 


no “pitch sense,” and to no avail took lessons 
for years. Third, she wanted to be an account- 
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ant but her illegible penmanship put this vo- 
cation out of reach. Consistently, on one pre- 
text or another, she eliminates any work within 
her scope that is suggested. She cannot get 
along with others because she refuses to take 
any suggestions. She remains a parasite for 


the other members of the family to support. 
Maturity Is Acquired 

The child’s emotional life is influ- 
enced greatly by his early history. How 
he adjusts to emotional stress—the 
cause for behavior problems—depends 
upon the adults whom he imitates. 
Ralph, mentioned above, soon learned 
to imitate his father’s reaction to stress. 
When Jane sees her mother burst into 
tears when things don’t go her way, 
Jane readily learns to adapt the same 
behavior in facing her difficulties. 

We are driven to action by disturb- 
ing stimuli. In human beings the num- 
ber of ways in which we can be dis- 
turbed without reacting in problem 
fashion has been enormously increased 
by training. Adults react to stimuli 
which would not disturb children. As 
examples for children, it behooves us to 
guard our reactions so that we do not 
lay cornerstones for future problem 
behavior. 

I am reminded of what Mrs. Miniver 
said about Toby when he discovers he 
has forgotten to bring along the key 
for his motor-boat, “One never knew, 
when setting out to comfort Toby, 
whether to prepare first-aid for a pin- 
prick or a broken heart. He was not 
yet old enough to grade his own mis- 
fortunes; it is one of the maturer ac- 
complishments.” 

Let us be mature in grading and 
responding to our misfortunes. Tears, 
tantrums, fighting belong to children 
who are trying to find their way in the 
world. “When I became a man, I put 
away childish things.” 
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Grouping 
for 


Development 
By DONALD D. GLAD 


The possibilities within the classroom for help- 
ing children to solve common difficulties and 
Specific problems are discussed in terms of so- 
cial grouping and types of leadership by Don- 
ald Glad, chief psychologist, University of 
Colorado Medical Center, Denver. Joan Glad 
has assisted in the preparation of this article. 


HE SPONTANEOUS GROUPING OF 

children in the playground, gym or 
classroom may be wholesome or other- 
wise. This grouping is frequently de- 
sirable but perhaps with equal fre- 
quency, it does not express the true 
needs or wishes of the children them- 
selves. Some of the reasons that chil- 
dren have difficulty in forming satis- 
factory groups are as follows: 

All children to some extent lack adequate 
social experience and skills; are confronted 
with excessive pressures to compete and excel; 
are unacquainted with the mores and customs 
of new groups in which they are placed; are 
frequently directed by inadequate or inappro- 
priate leadership. 

Some children have interference from feel- 
ings of inferiority, feelings of anxiety, and 
feelings of insecurity. 


These three major “feeling” sources 
of social maladjustment may be mani- 
fested by overaggressiveness; withdraw- 
al tendencies (seclusiveness) ; restless- 
ness and failure to concentrate; com- 
pulsiveness and rigidity; hostility and 
negativism; apathy and indifference; 
overintense identification with the 
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teacher; and overintense identification 
with classmates. 

The above signs are those which 
many teachers will recognize. Unfor- 
tunately, the exact origin or cause of 
a particular difficulty cannot adequate- 
ly be discovered by the teacher. In gen- 
eral, however, it may be helpful to 
recognize that such manifestations 
may be related to intense sibling ri- 
valry; expectation of rejection; socio- 
economic or family conditions; un- 
usual physical development rate (over- 
or under-sized in comparison to major- 
ity) ; unusual mental development (i.e. 
IQ noticeably above or below class 
range); and unresolved unconscious 
conflicts. 

It can be inferred from these points 
that personality difficulties will not be 
alleviated by preaching, punishment or 
segregation. In many schools, the prob- 
lem child may be removed to a separate 
group for individual guidance or 
special training. Some _ exceptional 
children require help not feasibly ad- 
ministered in the classroom. But with- 
out recounting the hazards of segrega- 
tion to the mildly maladjusted child, 
let us examine the possibilities of the 
classroom itself for working out these 
problems. 

With reference to the common diffi- 
culties of all children mentioned above 
the teacher can: 

Provide opportunities for social experience 
by forming small groups in accordance with 
principles to be explained below. 

Eliminate undesirable competitive pressures. 

Take time to acquaint the child with new 
situations and make clear what is expected of 
him. 

Study and apply the principles of effective 
leadership. This topic will receive consideration 
below. 

In regard to the special problems of 
some children, the teacher’s job admit- 
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tedly becomes more complex. What 
are we going to do with Ronnie who 
pushes and hits, grabs and teases any- 
one within his range? How are we to 
help little Sue who speaks so low and 
never smiles? These are the daily con- 
cerns for the teacher in every class. 

Suppose Ronnie’s aggressiveness 
stems from strong sibling rivalry at 
home or that Sue’s timidity begins with 
severe parental discipline. It is not the 
teacher’s province to attempt correc- 
tion of home conditions. But perhaps 
the principles of wholesome social 
grouping and leadership applied at 
school will help these children to work 
out their problems and to make a better 
social adjustment. 


Permitting Children To Choose 


Observations of children in therapy 
groups have shown that peer relation- 
ships figure prominently in the picture 
a child forms of himself. These sibling- 
like relations help to determine his 
characteristic behavior patterns. “The 
chief and common value of the group 
is that it permits acting out of instinc- 
tual drives, which is accelerated by the 
catalytic effect of the other members.” 
This statement is made by Slavson with 
reference to therapy groups in con- 
trast to the individual therapy session, 
but it points up for our discussion that 
in a group the child is constantly try- 
ing out behavior responses and dis- 
covering the effects they produce on 
those about him. In return, he is re- 
ceiving effects of the behavior of the 
other group members, and the inter- 
action thus aroused is a potent force 
in the formation of his total person- 
ality. 

Thus, in forming sub-groups within 
a class for various purposes such as 
reality practice, creative projects, and 
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organized games, the teacher will take 
into account not only the composition 
of the group for efficiency toward the 
immediate purpose but the personality 
effect of each child on the other. For 
example, she will take care not to place 
a timid inhibited child in a group of 
hostile, aggressive individuals. On the 
other side, she will look for places in 
which the active, aggressive youngster 
can gain recognition as a capable ath- 
lete or perhaps as trafic monitor. 

From studies in sociometric selection, 
we may derive suggestions for group- 
ing according to choice patterns made 
by the children themselves. Each pupil 
is asked to name five (or any number 
from 3-6) children with whom he 
would like to work on a given project. 
Assignments to groups are then made 
on the basis of choice patterns and the 
special needs of a given child. For ex- 
ample, the seclusive child needs support 
and recognition; the aggressive child 
needs suitable leadership opportunities. 

Manipulation of these choice pat- 
terns presents a challenge to the teach- 
er. Some children will be over-chosen 
and others will not be chosen at all. As- 
signment of unchosen pupils should be 
made to groups of children showing 
the greatest degree of socialization. 
The friendly and outgoing child can 
be asked to help the isolate. 

In addition, the teacher can help the 
isolate to contribute a specific function 
in the group, i.e., put him in charge of 
supplies or create situations in which 
he can display his special abilities or tal- 
ents. In this way, the unchosen child 
is given the feeling of having been 
chosen (which increases his self- 
esteem) and the opportunity to learn 
social skills from those children who 
are most willing to show him how and 
to appreciate his efforts. 
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Types of Leadership Are Important 


In addition to the composition of 
the group, there remains the question 
of what constitutes adequate and effec- 
tive leadership. Some interesting studies 
in the social climate of children’s 
groups observed under three different 
types of leadership—democratic, auto- 
cratic, and laissez-faire—suggest clues 
to successful leadership. It was dis- 
covered that boys working under a 
democratic leader showed considerably 
more enjoyment and creativeness in 
their work and less hostility and aggres- 
sion toward each other than boys in 
either of the two other groups. 

A brief description of the different 
techniques employed in this experi- 
ment may clarify what is meant by 
democratic, in contrast to autocratic 
and laissez-faire leadership. In general, 
the democratic leader participates as 
a member of the group, offering assis- 
tance as needed and encouraging group 
discussion and decisions. Praise and 
criticism are kept on an objective level. 
For example, he might say, ““These nails 
could be driven a little straighter,” 
rather than, “I think this is a poor job.” 

The latter comment is typical of the 
autocratic leader whose praise and crit- 
icism are personal and non-specific. 
He remains aloof from the group ex- 
cept to dictate the policies and step-by- 
step procedures. He makes assignments 
of work companions without regard to 
the members’ choices. 

The laissez-faire leader on the oppo- 
site extreme takes a completely passive 
role in allowing freedom to the group 
to make decisions and proceed with ac- 
tivities. No attempt is made to appraise 
or direct the group. He supplies mate- 
rials and information when asked but 
otherwise he may be considered as non- 
participating. 
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The implications of this study are 
extensive but the findings most rele- 
vant to our discussion are that the 
democratic techniques produced a 
higher morale and happier cooperation 
among the members with correspond- 
ing increase in self-esteem and social 
facility. By contrast, the domineering, 
dictatorial or passive laissez-faire tech- 
niques produced frustration, ego-cen- 
tricity, and hostility in the members. 

The concept of democracy is given 
admirable lip-service but actual appli- 
cation of democratic principles re- 
quires constant study and conscientious 
effort. Because of this, it has been re- 
grettably deficient in our schools and 
homes. In family councils and student 
councils we see encouraging evidence 
of the recognition of the democratic 
principle but even here, too often, ad- 
ministration degenerates into old au- 
thoritarian patterns in the mistaken 
notion that they are more efficient. 

Superficially, it is more efficient to 
say in a threatening tone, “Jane, give 
her the ball,” than it is to say, “How 
can we work it out together? Maybe 
Jane could have it half the time and 
Sally the other half. Or shall we all 
play catch?” But in a long range view, 
it is not difficult to see the personality 
effects of the one attitude piling up 
negative reactions; the other, positive. 
In Summary 

There is within a group of children 
a rich field for personality develop- 
ment. Their remarkable capacity for 
personality growth can be utilized by: 
seeking to understand their needs and 
potentialities, endeavoring to arrange 
environments so that optimum oppor- 
tunities and minimum hazards for 
wholesome growth are present, and 
rig democratic techniques in leader- 
ship. 
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THE CHILD .. 


By DAISY MARVEL JONES 


. and his time 


Daisy M. Jones, director of elementary education, public schools, Richmond, 
Indiana, compares the classroom management of two teachers and shows 
how one is better than the other in meeting children’s needs, and in making 
it possible to understand children better. 


“Wan UNTIL WE ARE ALL READY.” 
“Hurry, Alice!” 

“Now don’t run!” 

“We're waiting for you to get ready, Fred.” 

“There just isn’t time to get it in without 
changing my program or eliminating one of 
my groups.” 

“But when I use that for seatwork they get 
done so quickly. What’ll I have them do?” 

“But I don’t have time.” 

“There’s nothing to do.” 


HAT A PARADOXICAL SET OF QUO- 
tations! And yet they are all 
copied directly from the stenographic 
notes of classroom observations. Why 
is it that teachers feel so rushed for time 
and still run out of anything for the 
children to do? There are just so many 
hours in the day, usually five or six in 
the school day. Should the school day 
be longer? Or shorter? An examina- 
tion of how the children spend their 
time in some typical classrooms might 
be enlightening. 

All the children in Miss White’s 
fourth grade were working the sub- 
traction with borrowing examples on 
page 47 in the text. The program said 
arithmetic from 10:00 to 10:45. The 
assignment had been made. The chil- 
dren had been at work for twenty 
minutes. During this time the teacher 
had erased the blackboard, prepared 
some papers for an afternoon lesson, 
adjusted the window shades, made 
several trips up and down the aisles to 
see how the children were getting 
along, stopped to help a child or two 
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who seemed to be having difficulty, 


placed the attendance report outside 
the door, straightened the reading 
table, and made a quick last minute 
check to see if all were done with the 
assignment. Now it was time to recite. 

“How many of you are done?” 

“Those on back seats may take up the 
papers.” 

“What’s the matter, Tommy? Give him 
your paper. The study period is up now. (I 
wonder why Tommy never gets done with the 


rest.)” 

“Why all the pictures on your paper, Billy? 
(I just can’t keep him busy.)” 

“This is a nice paper, Frieda. You have al! 


of them right.” 
“What was your trouble, Grace? These are 


all wrong.” 

“These are all right as far as you have gone, 
Thelma, but what have you been doing that 
you didn’t get done?” 

Again quotations from the notebook 
of classroom observations. Some did 
the work and some did not. Some got 
it right and some got it wrong. Yet all 
had the same page and the same assign- 
ment. How do Tommy and Billy and 
Frieda and Grace and Thelma differ? 


How and Why They Differ 


Take Tommy, for instance. He was 
the one who would not give the back- 
seat monitor his paper. When the 
teacher said, “time to take up papers,” 
he became suddenly flurried because he 
was not yet finished. The monitor 
jerked on the paper. He put his arm 
across it and worked feverishly trying 
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to finish. The monitor pulled. He grab- 
bed. The paper tore. That’s when we 
heard the teacher say, ““What’s the mat- 
ter, Tommy? Give him your paper. The 
study period is up now.” Then in an 
aside she added to herself, “I wonder 
why Tommy never gets done with the 
rest.” 

If we look over Tommy’s shoulder 
while he works we can soon find out. 
Watch his fingers drumming on his 
knee as he laboriously counts up each 
combination. Look at the unsightly 
mess he has made of his paper, crossing 
out his borrowings and writing in other 
numbers until he can hardly tell which 
he is subtracting from what. He is con- 
suming excessive time struggling with 
a task for which he lacks either the 
background or the ability. 

A quick look at his cumulative rec- 
ord card shows mental test results in- 
dicating above average ability. Here is 
something that might be helpful—a 
six week’s absence last spring just when 
his class was finishing the drill and test- 
ing to check off the basic combinations. 
He just does not know them. What he 
needs is to get down to business and 
learn them. 

But you say there is no time. Well he 
is wasting time daily. Why not use 
some of that time? Yes, of course his 
classmates will get ahead of him, but 
they are anyway. 

Then there is Billy. He is the one 
who had drawn all the pictures on his 
paper. There must be something wrong 
with that. At least the teacher seemed 
displeased. What did he do with his 
twenty minutes? 

To begin with he was finished in just 
seven minutes. After frequent admon- 
itions he has learned to go back over his 
work to make sure. He did that and 
found no mistakes. There were two 
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but he didn’t find them because he did — 


not know they were mistakes. 


Not finding any errors he checked — 
that off as wasted time and looked © 
around for something else to do. He — 
watched his neigbors, looked at a book, © 
added a line to his paper to improve its © 
looks, then added another and another ~ 
until his “doodles” began to shape into — 
a pattern. Then he thought color might ~ 
help. That’s why all the pictures on ~ 


Billy’s paper. 


What would he have done with a © 
harder or a longer assignment? Would — 
that have been any better than thirteen ~ 
minutes used decorating a paper to the | 


dissatisfaction of the teacher? 


Frieda must be the teacher’s pride © 
and joy. Her examples are all right and © 
her paper is nice and neat. She seems 
to have made the time and the assign- © 


ment come out even. 


But is she the perfectly adjusted 
person she seems? She glows over the - 
word of praise. The others call her | 


“pet.” Her mother boasts to the neigh- 
bors and Frieda assumes a holier-than- 
thou attitude which makes her un- 
popular. Her goal was the praise and 
the good mark. She attained it. Once 
gained it had little value except as she 
used it. 

Poor Grace! Her examples, as usual, 
were all wrong. The teacher raised her 
eyebrows, shrugged her shoulders, and 
threw out her hands palms up in a 
what’s-the-use gesture. The examples 
were marked wrong, a low score was 
recorded in the grade book, and that 
was the end of that for today. The 
teacher’s alibi was that it is just a waste 
of time to work with her. She con- 
sumed the available time with some- 
thing fruitless. That time might have 
been put to better use. “But,” says the 
busy teacher, “I just can’t get it all pre- 
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Courtesy Virgil Rogers, Battle Creek, Michigan 


These children are learning things they do not already know 
and at a level for which they are ready to learn them. 


pared.” Yet she used her time explain- 
ing to Grace what to do and checking 
the paper that was all wrong. 

Then there is Thelma. She is a dawd- 
ler. She never does get done and she 
doesn’t expect to get done. The assign- 
ment is always too long. Perhaps she 
needs a shorter or more immediate goal. 
More time would just prolong the 
dawdling. 


It Hinges on Management 
Across the hall in Miss Brown’s room 


is a different scene. Listen! 


“What are you working on today, Harry? 
How many do you plan to finish? Need any 
help before you start?” 
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“Three people have indicated that they are 
ready for a timed test on the 6’s and 7’s. Will 
you take them back to the table to time them, 
Alice?” 

“Did you people in the division group get 
your papers checked with the key on the study 
table? Then you may go on with the next set 
of exercises.” 


“Yesterday there were eleven of us ready for 
the new step in multiplication. If you will 
come to the chairs I shall help you learn how 
to do it now.” 

How. different the atmospheres in 
the two rooms. In one room the teach- 
er gives the directions and the children 
perform. All are working at similar 
tasks with varying degrees of success 
or failure. The measure seems to be 
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how well the teacher is pleased. 

In the other room the children are 
making their own plans for progress. 
The teacher is helping where she is 
needed and giving instruction to those 
ready for next steps. 

What is the difference? Each room 
is equipped with books, seats, and chil- 
dren. The time element is the same. It 
is not what they have but the way they 
use it that counts. Especially is this 
true of the precious commodity, time. 

In one case children are wasting time 
doing things from which they are de- 
riving no benefit. In some cases the 
task is too hard either because the child 
lacks the capacity and maturity level 
or because he has a gap in his back- 
ground of sequential steps in learning. 


’ In some cases the child sees no need and 


consequently has no interest in the task 
at hand. His only motive is to please 
the teacher and to get praise or a good 
mark. If that does not happen to ap- 
peal to him he lacks incentive and 
wastes time. Some are even wasting 
time going over routine steps of exer- 
cises at which they are already skilled. 

Time thus wasted might be put to 
better use. The second teacher de- 
scribed above had the children utilizing 
their time to better advantage. They 
were learning something they did not 
already know and at a level for which 
they were ready. It was the child’s task 
and his goal was learning how to do 
the particular skill. Since levels of 
achievement, learning capacity, needs, 
and interests varied, they were working 
as individuals or in small groups. 

Both the teacher and the children 
knew the needs, the interests, and the 
levels of accomplishment. Tests, rec- 
ords of progress, and frequent inven- 
tories and planning periods with the 
children kept this information up to 
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date. The pupil worked the exercises 
on page 84, took a timed test, drilled 
on a set of basic facts, or participated 
in a developmental lesson on a new 
topic because he was ready for that step 
in his learning. 

The whole thing hinges on manage- 
ment rather than time, materials or 
numbers of pupils. The planning is 
done by and for and with the pupils. 
The teacher leads and at the same time 
follows the needs of the pupils. She 
supplies materials. She guides the keep- 
ing of records of progress. She makes 
note of special interests, needs or diffi- 
culties. She plans with the children. 
She listens to children’s plans. And 
she helps the child to develop indepen- 
dence and initiative in the planning of 
his own time and activities. 

Skills are not the only source of of- 
fense. How often the child sits through 
a question-and-answer recitation listen- 
ing to responses from the others when 
he already knows the answers! How 
often he recites before an inattentive 
class. Why should they listen to what 
he says? They read the same assignment 
he did. But that is still another story. 

As long as we regiment teaching and 
proceed on the assumption that all the 
children in a given class should be doing 
the same thing at the same time we are 
going to be wasting the child’s time 
with either impossible or unnecessary 
tasks. Whenever we learn to help the 
child plan and utilize his own time and 
eliminate the waste of standing in line, 
waiting until all are ready, and listen- 
ing to something he already knows or 
does not need, then we shall be helping 
him make better use of his time. 

This will come only when classroom 
activities cease to be dominated by 
teacher plans and become influenced 
by the needs of the child and his time. 
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By FERNE DAILY: 
as told to Elizabeth Neterer 


I Have a Set of Goals 


What one teacher did that helped her to understand her children better 
and to provide for them the kinds of experiences they needed. Ferne Daily 
was 4 fifth grade social studies teacher in the Seattle, Washington, public 
schools, and is now principal of Dunlap School. Elizabeth Neterer is prin- 
cipal of the Hawthorne School, Seattle. 


HAT DO YOU HAVE IN MIND 

when you think of meeting a 

group of children for the first time? I 
asked her. 

I have a set of goals, she replied, 
social goals which work toward de- 
veloping social consciousness and co- 
operation. These lie, typed, on my 
desk and I keep them in sight all the 
time. Several of us worked them out 
at college. By and large, they are suit- 
able for any group at any age, but of 
course I modify them to meet the needs 
of the particular children with whom 
I am working. 

What do I plan for first? I plan to 
get acquainted with the children and 
to establish rapport. I may take as 
much as two weeks to do it. I want 
the children to become relaxed in a 
friendly atmosphere. Perhaps I pick 
up the morning paper and read the 
headlines and we begin to talk about 
the news. I am interested in hearing 
what the children have to say so I can 
get their point of view. I want to know 
what they are thinking about and how 
they feel. We do a great deal of joking. 
I introduce many new books during 
those two weeks and tell what I know 
about the authors. 

Sometime during those first days I 
begin talking about growing up. I seize 
every possible opportunity to talk 
about it, beginning with physical 
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growing: who is tallest, who runs the 
fastest. After a while someone gets to 
the social side and says that growing 
means changing and then, before long, 
someone mentions change in under- 
standing. That leads us to, “What kind 
of a grown-up do you wish to be?” 

“We talk about our friends, our 
aunts and uncles, people that others 
like and why they like them. We talk 
about growing—changing to be like 
someone we admire. Then we talk 
about what makes us grow socially and 
decide that having experiences and 
solving problems in connection with 
experiences help us grow. In fact, we 
could not grow without experiences 
and problems. In the meantime I am 
working hard to get the children to 
want to change themselves: 

“I would like to be this kind of a 
person,” says Jean. 

“I worry a lot and would like to 
learn to keep from worrying,” says 
Dick. 

The children come to my desk, sit 
down, and we talk over their personal 
problems, just the two of us. Some- 
times the boys talk about the girls: 

“The girls do not like me. What can 
I do about it?” asks Peter. 

“That is a problem,” I reply, “We 
will work it out.” 

I start an anecdotal record of the 
children and make a note on Peter’s 
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card: “Peter says girls do not like him.” 
Then, after we are organized, I see 
that Peter is on a committee with some 
girls so that they work on a problem 
together. I discover that Catherine is 
timid and know that I must bring her 
out, for she is in a more serious condi- 
tion than the more talkative children. 

Gradually I come to know the needs 
of my group pretty well and of the in- 
dividuals in it. Of course I have my 
social goals, so I set myself to work on 
a program that will help these. particu- 
lar children. It is part of my job to pro- 
vide opportunities for the children’s 
experiences. I plan with them for ex- 
cursions and make opportunities for 
them to take responsibilities. I keep the 
social studies curriculum in mind and 
make use of it to accomplish my social 
goals. The children follow the leads, 
organize the room, and form commit- 
tees to carry out their projects. 

I keep myself busy putting the 
youngsters who have special needs into 
places that are right for them. For in- 
stance, shy little Catherine is very artis- 
tic but she would never offer a thing. 
So we gave her opportunity after op- 
portunity to help with other children. 
There is nothing that will bring out a 
child and give her confidence better 
than working in small groups and help- 
ing others. 

One of our important social goals is 
having concern for the welfare of all 
mankind. This begins, of course, with 
consideration for others in the group. 
Always the children will stop their 
work, and I encourage them to do it, to 
help another. They help others both in 
the room and in the building. They ac- 
cept certain responsibilities toward the 
neighborhood, like not cutting across 
people’s lawns and keeping the street 
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clear of litter between here and the 
store. 

We emphasize cooperation because 
it is basic. When we studied about other 
countries we sent boxes containing 
food or clothing to someone in each of 
the countries. I received notice only 
yesterday about one of the boxes sent 
in the fall. 

How do I evaluate progress? Sub- 
ject-matter progress may be judged 
through achievement tests. It is harder 
to evaluate social change. However, I 
consider the happiness of a child in ad- 
justing to the group an indication of 
a certain social maturity. For instance: 


Tim could not get along with anyone. I did 
not quarrel with him or try to bring anything 
to an issue. I let him ride along for a time. 
He never got an assignment done. He simply 
played and fiddled. Then the group began to 
give him responsibilities. He settled down to 
work. When, subsequently, he misbehaved in 
Miss G’s room the children took him off the 
committee, saying he should rest for a time 
instead of work. Tim was very eager for another 
assignment and when it was given to him, he 
was simply tops at it. 

I felt that Tim was making the grade when 
he could carry through an assignment given 
him by the group. Near the end of the year 
he took charge for several weeks of scheduling 
reports. They included music, art work, ex- 
hibits, and demonstrations, among other things. 
He did an excellent job of handling these with- 
out conflicts and to everyone’s satisfaction. 


Here’s another example of social 
consciousness: 


Carolyn was interested in the caste system in 
India. She came breathless into the room one 
morning and asked, “May I have the attention 
of the class, please? I have the most wonderful 
news. Outcasts of India are free this morning.” 


And I think this comment of Bruce’s 
is significant: 

“TI feel that I know everyone. I had no idea 
that I could feel so well acquainted with every- 


body!” 
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By VERNA CHRISLER 


So They Gave Us a Barn 


How children and teachers made the most of 
a barn-like structure which they chose for their 
schoolhouse when theirs burned is described 
by Verna Chrisler, supervisor, Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway. 


HIS BARN-LIKE BUILDING WAS NOT 
forced upon us. We chose it when 
another school building had to be 
found after our school had _ been 
destroyed by fire. The choice had to 
be made hurriedly and lay between 
this building on the campus or one 
some distance away which had former- 
ly housed a girl’s junior college. 

‘The building had been brought to 
the campus from a war munition plant 
to serve as a recreation hall for the 
student veterans attending Arkansas 
State Teachers College. Very little had 
been done to make it usable for this 
purpose. It had become a catch-all 
place for odds and ends of plumbing 
and an assortment of junk. Piles of 
water-soaked books, some seventy-five 
tablet arm chairs, a few primary tables, 
and office desks salvaged from the re- 
cent fire had also been dumped into it. 

Immediately after the fire, work was 
begun to get water to the building, to 
install necessary toilet equipment, and 
to set up partitions. The H-shaped 
building houses four departments, two 
on each side of a long middle room. 
The middle room serves as the lunch- 
room. A large serving counter conven- 
iently partitions off the cooking space. 
Large movable screens are used to sep- 
arate groups of children working in 
each department room and to give 
some cloakroom space. 
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probably felt 


We need not have been doubtful as 
to how the children would feel about 
coming to the barn. They came joy- 
ously, little concerned about over- 
sized chairs, lack of some toilet facili- 
ties, and familiar materials. 

One seven-year-old met his mother 
at the close of the first day announcing, 
“We're eating off real picnic tables, 
Mother.” Another mother after an 
anxious inquiry got the surprising an- 
swer from her ten-year-old, “Oh, it’s 
such an improvement over the other 
school.” 


We Got More Space 


What did this reaction to what was 
termed adverse conditions mean? After 
all we had been very crowded in the 
former building. Because of the in- 
creased enrollment in the college every 
foot of available space had to be used 
for overflow classes, a veteran’s high 
school, groups of nursery and kinder- 
garten children. The one hundred 
children in the first eight grades had 
more crowded and 
cramped than we had realized. 

Then in the former building there 
were no outside entrances to the dif- 
ferent departments. The children had 
to go and come from their rooms 
through two main hallways many times 
during the day. These halls were always 
surging with crowds of college stu- 
dents. There was little space for ac- 
tivities and no place for indoor play. 

Each room in the barn has its out- 
side entrance with no halls to be con- 
gested, and indoor play space. So it is 
no wonder that on the first day of 
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school in the barn the children came 
eagerly and joyously. Here was adven- 
ture which gave promise of new ways 
of working, playing, investigating. 


We Got New Books 


The fire had created an emergency 
so we were able to get new books from 
the state text book commission. Basic 
readers were obtained in sets of six, 
eight, and a dozen copies. For a brief 
time the interest in these new books 
was sufficient to keep the children from 
feeling the loss of their library. 

Immediately after the fire the col- 
lege librarian set to work purchasing 
and cataloging new books. The last 
week in February (the fire had oc- 
curred in November) the children’s 
library was in order. Again the chil- 
dren came eagerly. They found old fav- 
orites and made acquaintance with new 
books to be enjoyed at school and at 
home. Their brief time without books 
had seemed to whet their appetites for 
reading. 

And then what fun to play some of 
the stories. Much energy is released 
when small boys may climb on tables 
and chairs to growl and snort in imita- 
tion of the big bad wolf. We do not 
have to be too careful of furniture and 
floors in the barn. 


We Find Substitutes for 
Shortages and Lacks 


Through February we eagerly await- 
ed sunshiny days only to be disappoint- 
ed. Much of March continued to be 
rainy and dreary. There could be no 
play out of doors for the barn is located 
at the edge of a plowed field. Even as 
spring arrived we were not too hopeful. 
The field was being prepared for col- 
lege football practice. So, much of the 
out-door activity centered about plant- 
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ing and caring for a garden which was _ 


not far from the building. This activ- 
ity provided for release of energy and 
enough interest to make up for a lack 
of play space. 

The acute shortage of newsprint, 
manila drawing paper, and other neces- 
sary materials in school supply houses 
was another problem. Soon paints were 
used up. Easel paper, crayons, and clay 
seemed to melt away. Puzzles and 
games suitable for small active persons 
were worn out. There seemed always 
to be the inevitable problem of assem- 
bling enough materials to meet the 
needs of all the children. 

As time goes on it is necessary to be 
on the alert for substitutions of ma- 
terials and equipment that can be used 
in desirable learning experiences. Blocks 
have been salvaged from the building 
going on near by. Wallpaper and rolls 
of wrapping paper have been obtained 
for large friezes and scrapbooks. Clay 
has been dug from a near-by bank and 
jelly glasses and jars have been brought 
from homes. Empty apple boxes from 
the lunchroom have been converted 
into shelves for storage space. 


We Find Life Good 


We who work and plan for the chil- 
dren must frequently ask ourselves, 
“How can we encourage more growth 
in all areas of living in this environ- 
ment?” 

We attempt living healthfully in the 
barn. Periods of activity are alternated 
with quiet work. The children share in 
keeping the rooms orderly and even 
attractive in this temporary building. 
Their drawings and paintings can be 
thumb-tacked any place on the compo- 
sition-board walls. Time is taken for 
hand-washing after toileting and be- 
fore lunch time. The children learn to 
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eat wholesome foods which are well 
prepared and attractively served in the 
junchroom. They assist in cleaning 
plates and in serving the food. Health 
films are viewed in the college projec- 
tion room. Some films are viewed just 
for fun. 

The children share daily with others. 
Probably they have done more sharing 
in the temporary school than they 
would have done elsewhere. Puzzles, 


books, dolls, toys, and nature study ma- 
terials have been brought and enjoyed. 

As the year draws to a close there is a 
need to note how richly the children 
have experienced and what these ex- 
periences mean in terms of their growth 
and development. The prediction is 
that we shall find that the children have 
benefited in many ways from having 
lived in a barn and that their teachers 
have come to understand them better. 





It’s Your Problem 


By MARGARET M. SEYLAR 


What the boys did about the broken window 
panes when freed to make their own decision is 
described by Margaret Seylar, elementary super- 
visor, Deep Run Valley Schools, Pennsylvania. 


NOW LAY THICK ON THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
ground. The boys and a few of the more 
hardy girls were having a snowball battle out- 
side while the teacher and the rest of the group 
enjoyed dancing the Virginia Reel inside. Sud- 
denly there was the sound of breaking glass 
which is not a major castastrophe in a country 
school because play space is limited and acci- 
dents do happen. 

No one was prepared for the parade of shame- 
faced boys who entered the room. It seemed 
that in the middle of the snowball battle one of 
the boys had said, “I bet none of you can hit 
that window up there.” (The window was a 
twelve-paned one in the gable above the 
porch.) 

Without thinking, every boy aimed and fired. 
The result was six broken window panes. 

For a moment the teacher was shocked. 
Why would her boys who spent hours fixing 
flower beds, building shelves, and painting 
do something so destructive? 

Several courses were open to her. She could 
send them all to the principal and let him 
handle the incident. She could exclude the boys 
and not let them come to school unless accom- 
panied by a parent. She could punish them 
severely herself. She did none of these things. 
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As these boys stood before her, she remem- 
bered a day many years before when she, on 
the spur of the moment, had kicked a boy in 
the shins when she saw him trip another boy. 
She thought of the acts committed by groups 
of adults. She knew perfectly well that these 
boys had acted thoughtlessly. But she also 
knew that they were not “bad” boys. What 
did she do? 

“Well, boys, it’s your problem. What are 
you going to do about it?” she asked. 

One fellow suggested that all those impli- 
cated meet in conference with the teacher im- 
mediately. This suggestion was accepted and 
the conference proceeded. Very seriously and 
calmly the incident was discussed. It was the 
boys, not the teacher, who pointed out how 
wrong they had been. It was the boys who 
decided that they should be punished and what 
the punishment would be. They decided that: 


Three boys were to go to the office of the principal 
and report the incident. 

Another group was- responsible for hiring a man to 
replace the windows. 

One boy was appointed treasurer. It was his duty 
to collect enough money from each boy to pay for the 
damage. No boy was allowed to ask his parents for the 
money; instead he had to earn it himself. 

Every boy had to tell his parents of his part in the 
affair. 

All privileges were to be taken from the boys for a 
period of two weeks. 


The decisions could not have been carried 
out had there not been an understanding 
teacher and principal, and had there not been 
understanding between the teacher and the 
parents. With such understanding boys and 
girls can live and grow and learn worthwhile 
citizenship. 
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By EVELYN LOEWENDAHL~ 


The Role of the Doctor 


In the Corrective Program 


Increasing concern is being expressed over the poor posture of elementary 
school children. What examinations of ten children revealed, the im- 
portance of the doctor in diagnosing the causes of poor posture, and his 
recommendations are presented by Evelyn Loewendahl, department of 
physical education, University of California at Los Angeles. Appreciation 
is expressed to Miss Diana W. Anderson, supervisor of physical education at 
the University of California elementary training school. 


N PENETRATING OUR SCHOOL PRO- 

gram with posture training, reme- 
dial exercises, correction of faulty body 
mechanics, just how far can we pro- 
ceed without medical authority? How 
dependent is the physical activity 
teacher upon medical guidance? What 
is our responsibility and how far can 
we go? How many of our cases whom 
we examined are endocrine deficiencies 
or developmental retardations of neu- 
romuscular coordinations? How can 
these be differentiated? 

These, and many others, are the ques- 
tions which present themselves vividly 
to us who are working to put into ef- 
fect correct body development at an 
early level in growth and development. 

It became quite obvious to us that, 
as we went along examining all the 
children in the University elementary 
school, it was very important to deter- 
mine the basic cause for body devia- 
tion before correcting it. Was the devi- 
ation due to purely mechanical factors? 
Was the problem one of an endocrine 
imbalance, malnutrition, thyroid defi- 
ciency, other causes amenable to medi- 
cal correction? One could easily pick 
out a pelvic tilt with a forward ab- 
dominal thrust but was this deviation 
due to an adrenal deficiency? Only our 
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medical guide could inform us scien- 
tifically. The sway backs, mushed pos- 
tures, weak arches also stood out, but 
were these due to thyroid imbalances 
primarily? 

These questions kept reoccurring in 
our thinking and the conviction be- 
came more prominent in our minds 
that our corrective procedures, no mat- 
ter how accurate and properly directed, 
would not be of permanent use to the 
individual without scientific analysis of 
what was responsible fundamentally in 
part or whole for the deviation. In 
other words, the more we examined, the 
more we desired medical guidance to 
aid diagnosis and direct procedure. 

We called in our medical consultant, 
Dr. Harvey E. Billig, medical dire¢tor 
of the Billig Clinic, Los Angeles, to re- 
view the posture cases whom we had 
already screened and had chosen as the 
most obvious deviators from good body 
mechanics. 

The most common deviation we 
noted in selecting our cases were those 
children who had a tendency to carry 
their spines in a curved position, in 
other words, those who are technically 
designated as functional scoliosis. Due 
to a retarded development of the posi-. 
tional sense, the child with his eyes 
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closed upon testing could not stand in 
an erect position but would shift from 
one side to the other trying to find 
“center.” With such a poor positional 
sense, posture corrections of the vari- 
ous kinds—“heads up,” “tuck under,” 
“abdomen in,” would not be of perma- 
nent value to the child until he had 
developed an adequate level of neuro- 
muscular coordinate patterns. Our 
medical director corroborated our find- 
ings in the scoliosis cases and designated 
those needing proprioceptive training 
through simple rhythm training of 
daily dosage. 

We report the following medical ex- 
aminations, diagnosis, and recommen- 
dations for correction: 


I. Examination: girl five years old, average 
nourished, standing with heels everted, flat feet, 
protruding abdomen, slight hollow lumbar 
region, teeth normally spaced, thirst good, 
sleeps well, no feeding problem, muscle con- 
sistency good, nails normal, head normal, hair 
normal, no dreaming. 

Upon questioning the mother revealed that 
flat feet are typical of her family for several 
generations. 

Diagnosis: average development taking place, 
not foot problem because of hereditary factor. 

Recommendation: no individual correction. 


II. Examination: average nourished girl, five 
and a half years, all physical signs normal, 
stands with slight right thoracic curvature of 
the spine, no rib rotation. On being tested 
with eyes closed shifts shoulder level to the 
right shoulder low. 

Diagnosis: deficient development of rhyth- 
mic sense and positional coordination. 

Recommendation: daily rhythmic training. 

III. Examination: slightly undernourished 
girl of six years, standing with left shoulder 
low, left lumbar curvature, all physical signs 
normal. 

Diagnosis: deficient development of rhyth- 
mic sense and positional coordination. 

Recommendation: daily rhythmic training. 

IV. Examination: well nourished girl, four 
years, standing with right lumbar curvature, 
right shoulder low, left rib rotation, physical 
signs normal. 
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Diagnosis: 1—deficient development of rhy- 

thmic sense and positional coordination. 2— 
right rib rotation fairly marked. 

Recommendation: 1—daily rhythmic train- 
ing. 2—derotation of spine—daily application. 

V. Examination: average nourished girl, ten 
and one-half years, standing with right tho- 
racic curve, no rib rotation, right shoulder low, 
constant body shift when trying to come to 
erect position with eyes closed. 

Diagnosis: deficient development of rhythmic 
sense amd positional coordination. 

Recommendation: daily rhythmic training. 

VI. Examination: well nourished girl, ten 
and one-half years with well developed breasts, 
standing with slight forward tilted pelvis, 
shifting of shoulder levels from right to left 
when trying to come to erect position, all other 
physical signs normal, 

Diagnosis: 1—hypergonadism. 2—deficient 
development of rhythmic sense and positional 
coordination. 3—slight hollow back. 

Recommendations: 1—psychological guid- 
ance preparatory to menstrual flow. 2—rhy- 
thmic training. 3—progressive loosening of 
fascial ligamentous bands over pelvic region— 
stretch movements over specific areas. 4.— re- 
medial exercises for correction of pelvic tilt. 
Corrections to be done in order listed. 

VII. Examination: average nourished boy, 
seven years, standing with slight forward thrust 
of head, slight round shoulders, other physical 
signs normal, right shoulder low when coming 
to erect position with eyes closed. 

Diagnosis: deficient development of rhyth- 
mic sense and positional coordination. 

Recommendation: daily rhythmic training. 

VIII. Examination: slightly undernourished 
boy, eight years, standing with slight hollow 
back, abdomen protruding, teeth crowded, nails 
soft and peeling, hair normal, head normal, 
dreams fairly often, intraocular tension, muscle 
consistency poor, coordination good. 

Diagnosis: adrenal deficiency, anteroposterior 
deviation due to gland imbalance and lack 
of muscle contractility to hold proper body 
mechanics. 

Recommendation: 1—referred to family 
physician for correction of gland imbalance. 
2—follow-up later for general body mechanics. 

IX. Examination: average nourished boy, 
seven years, round back, slight forward thrust 
of head, shifting of shoulder levels in coming 
to erect position with eyes closed, physical signs 
normal. 
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Diagnosis: slight deficiency in positional sense 
and general coordination. 

Recommendation: daily rhythmic training. 

X. Examination: average nourished boy, 
seven and one-half years, comes to dead center 
in assuming erect posture with eyes closed, 
tension noted in shoulder area, tight ligaments 
in side and forward bending positions, hyper- 
active, very talkative during examination, phy- 
sical signs otherwise normal. 

Diagnosis: tightness due to some strain of 
a psychological nature. 

Recommendation: case to be referred to 
school counselor for home follow-up. No ex- 
ercise therapy. 


After observing the medical exam- 
inations, hearing the diagnosis, and re- 


White Boy 


By RUTH HOWE 


Ruth Howe, teacher of six-year-olds, Washburn 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, relates an incident in 
cultural adjustment. 


HE PRE-READING CLASS (GRADE ONE, SEC- 

tion nine) at Washburn School con- 

sisted of twenty-eight colored boys and girls 

ranging in age from six to seven years. It was 

housed in the basement recreation rooms of 
Laurel Homes, a Negro housing project. 

Practically all the people encountered here 
were colored folks—the janitor, the policemen, 
maintenance men, and neighbors who occupied 
nearby apartments. The white people that the 
children knew were adults in the school sys- 
tem—the principal, her assistant, and their 
own teacher. And since class work and play 
activities were centered in this colony separate 
from the regular school, these children had 
very few opportunities to see or mingle with 
white children. 

In preparation for enlarging the school 
through the building of an additional classroom 
and the consequent transfer of white children 
to the enlarged school, the principal, Miss 
Monroe, wisely felt it would be appropriate for 
both the children and tenants gradually to be- 
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ceiving the recommendations the fol- 


lowing conclusions were reached: 


Before a program of good body mechanics 
can be carried out at the elementary school 
level, it is necessary to determine the cause of 
the deviation—factors beyond general body 
development which procedure involves medical 
knowledge and guidance. 


The value of corrective procedures can only 
be permanent if they are made on a scientific 
basis. If the deviation is a medical problem, 
correct that first before functional training is 
applied. 

The permanent correction at the elementary 
level is directly proportional to the scientific 
factors employed in the application of the re- 
medial procedures. : 


come accustomed to white children. So when 
a white child was transferred to Washburn 
School, he was put in our class. Before he 
arrived I told the children that a new boy, 
Clarence, was coming to join us. 

“Clarence is a white boy. Won’t it be nice 
to have him in our room?” 

The children agreed that it would be, and set 
a place for Clarence’s mid-morning lunch. 

When he arrived they greeted him so enthus- 
iastically that momentarily he was stunned. 
After simple introductions Clarence sat down 
and ate with us, much to the delight of the 
children. 

As the meal progressed, discussion increased: 


“Clarence has pretty blue eyes doesn’t he, Miss Howe?” 

“Yes, he certainly does,” I agreed. 

“How come you don’t have blue eyes like him?” 

“I don’t know,” I answered. “I guess my eyes are 
just brown.” 

“Well, we thought all white people had blue eyes.” 

“No, children, that is not so. White people have eyes 
of many different colors. Some have brown eyes; others 
have blue, green or gray eyes. Even in the same family 
different members have different colored eyes. My sister 
has blue eyes but I have brown eyes.” 

“That’s right,” chorused the children. 
my sister who often comes to visit us. 

“Gee, Miss Howe,” spoke up one litile girl, “your 
sister looks like you but she is lot prettier than you are. 
Her hair is pretty.” 

“No,” contradicted the child sitting next to her. “Miss 
Howe is the prettiest cause her eyes and hair are both 
the same colored brown. Her eyes are like mine.” 

“No they’re not. Hers are light brown and yours 
are dark black, Gladys.” 


They know 
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To which Gladys replied, “My eyes ain’t black, are 
they?” 

“| think that your eyes are almost the same color 
as mine, Gladys. Yours are dark brown and mine are 
a wee bit lighter than yours.” 

Gladys, apparently mollified by this answer resumed 
her eating. 

Following a brief lull in the conversation during which 
some serious thinking was taking place, Elaine asked, 
“Miss Howe, when you were a little girl like me were 
you colored?” 

“No, Elaine, I was always white.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I thought maybe you got white when 
you grew up cause you always washed your face when 
you were little.” 

When I smiled and shook my head Elaine in a very 
disappointed voice added, “You always tell us to wash 
our face and hands and I thought maybe that’s how 
you get white.” 

“No, silly,” reprimanded her neighbor. “Miss Howe 
was born white, weren’t you?” 

“70. 

Mary Ann looked up at me with her big brown eyes 
and in a plaintive voice questioned, “Why wasn’t me 
and Gladys born white?” 

(Dear God help me to answer this correctly). “I 
don’t know, Mary Ann, except that God made me and 
you as we are.” 

Then Mary Ann replied, “God could have made us 
white, too, couldn’t he” 

“Yes, but God knows best. When he made all of us 
do you think he cared about our skin?” 

“Well maybe not.” 

“God made all pretty things—the blue skies, green 
grass, red flowers, yellow fruit, brown people and white 
people. You see white sheep and black sheep, white 
horses and black horses, white dogs, brown dogs, and 
black dogs. All are pretty and since God made them 
all, he loves them all. He loves you and he loves me. 
He doesn’t care about the color of your skin but what’s 
in your heart inside, how you act, and if you try to be 

“Yes,” said Johnnie. “Some white people are good 
and some are bad.” 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Elaine. “Some colored folks are bad 
and not good like us. Look at David. He’s colored 
and he’s bad.” 

Mary Ann told about a white boy who always hol- 
lered nigger and threw rocks at her when she was going 
home from school. 


After lunch as we prepared for a short rest 
period, Clarence became the center of attrac- 
tion for those children who wanted to feel 
his hair. They exclaimed over its texture and 
agreed that he was a nice looking boy. Just 


before closing her eyes, Gladys queried, ‘“Miss 
Howe, why did Miss Monroe put a white boy 
in with all us colored children?” 

“Because she wants you to learn to play with 
and be friends with white children. Next year 
you will probably have some white children in 
your room when you go to the big school.” 


“Oh, I see,” said Gladys. 

“Please, children, let’s all call Clarence by 
his right name. Don’t say ‘white boy’. Say 
Clarence.” 

“O.K., Miss Howe,” they chorused. 

For several days Clarence was the object of 
much examination and discussion. As the novel- 
ty wore off, trouble began. Clarence who was 
a very neglected child had attended school so 
irregularly and spasmodically that he hadn’t 
learned to read, write or participate in group 
activities. Some of the children were scornful 
of his lack of ability. Others were mystified. 
How could a boy be white and not even be able 
to read? The girls were less inclined to adopt 
Clarence than were the boys who became 
chummy with him from the start. 

On the playground Clarence, who was of 
slight build, found it rather strenuous to keep 
up with those who were more hale and hearty. 
Climbing on the jungle gym, swinging, and 
running were activities in which Clarence was 
far inferior to the rest of the children. Some 
volunteered to help him; others taunted him 
for being so inefficient. Occasionally fights de- 
veloped. After a week Clarence had become 
one of us. The children accepted him: His 
racial differences were no longer uppermost in 
their minds. 

When another white boy was added to our 
class, his presence evoked no questions or com- 
ments to any great degree. “How come John- 
ny’s got so many freckles across his nose?” 
Elaine wanted to know. And that ended the 
questioning. 

What relationships develop when more white 
children are transferred to our school remains 
to be seen. 


ha 


sae SCIENTIFIC REASON FOR DIFFERENCES IN SKIN COLOR IS GIVEN.ON PAGE 
ten in The Races of Mankind. Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish, the authors, 
say, “Recently scientists found that skin color is determined by two special chem- 
icals. One of these, carotene, gives a yellow tinge; the other, melanin, contributes 
the brown. . . People of browner complexions simply have more melanin in their 
skin, people of yellowish color more carotene. It is not an all-or-nothing difference, 
it is a difference in proportion. Your skin color is due to the amount of these 


chemicals present in the skin.” 
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News HERE and THERE 
By MARY E. LEEPER 





New ACE Branches 


Stanislaus County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, California 

Peoria Association for Childhood Education, Nursery 
School Section, Illinois 

Flint Later Elementary Teachers Club, Michigan 

Austin Association for Childhood Education, Minnesota 

Nassau-Suffolk Association for Childhood Education, 
New York 

Reading Kindergarten Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania 

Agricultural and Industrial State College Association 
for Childhood Education, Nashville, Tennessee 

Weber College Association for Childhood Education, 


Ogden, Utah 

Weber County Association for Childhood Education, 
Utah 

Vancouver Association for Childhood Education, 


British Columbia, Canada 


Stella Louise Wood 


Stella Louise Wood passed away on February 
11 at the home of her brother, Leslie Wood, in 
River Forest, Illinois. Miss Wood was born in 
1865 in Chicago. Her first kindergarten teach- 
ing was in that city from 1886 to 1890. In 
1896 she became superintendent of the Minnea- 
polis Kindergarten Association Normal School, 
and in 1905 became principal of that same 
school—later to be known as Miss Wood’s Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Training School. She was 
active in many professional and cultural groups 
and was president of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, then the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, in 1917. 
Through her glad spirit of service, of fun, and 
of adventure Miss Wood greatly enriched the 
lives of those who knew her. She retired from 
active service only last September. An an- 
nouncement of her retirement appeared in the 
January issue of CHtLDHOop EpucaTION. 


Lucile Allard in Germany 


Lucile Allard, president of the New York 
Association for Childhood Education and super- 
visor of elementary education in the public 
schools of Garden City, Long Island, sailed on 
February 15 for Germany. She will participate 
in the education program in the American zone. 
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Edna Dean Baker 
Becomes President Emeritus 
On September 1, 1949, Edna Dean Baker be- 


comes president emeritus of the National Col- 
lege of Education in Evanston, Illinois. For — 


twenty-eight years Miss Baker has served as 
active president of this college, succeeding the 
founder, Elizabeth Harrison. The college then 
in its thirty-fourth year was located in Chicago, 
The annual enrollment was two hundred stu- 
dents. Today’s enrollment including summer 
students is nine hundred. Its graduates are 
teaching in every state in the Union and in 
twenty-one foreign countries. 

Miss Baker is known widely as an outstand- 
ing leader in elementary education, as a lec- 
turer, as an author. She is active in commun- 
ity, national and international affairs. 

Her influence on teachers, parents and chil- 
dren has been greatly extended by her excellent 
and continuous work in many professional 
groups. Miss Baker for many years has been an 
influential and active member of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International. As 
chairman of a coordinating committee she 
guided the organization’s transition in 1930 
from the International Kindergarten Union into 
the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national. She served as president of the Asso- 
ciation in 1934 and 1935, presiding at annual 
conferences held in Nashville, Tennessee, and 
in Swampscott, Massachusetts. Miss Baker to- 
day is a highly valued member of the Associa- 
tion’s Advisory Committee and serves our Asso- 
ciation in many capacities. 

Ethelyn Reynolds Honored 

On February 8 Ethelyn Reynolds, for twen- 
ty-six and a half years a kindergarten teacher 
in the Homedale School, Flint, Michigan, was 
honored by the Board of Education. The cita- 
tion reads: 


The Board of Education of the city of Flint, in recog- 
nizing the excellent accomplishments of its many teach- 
ers, wishes to nominate one who typifies and exemplifies 
the finest kind of educational guidance and community 
service rendered to the children of Flint. 

Mrs. Reynolds believes firmly in the necessity of un- 
derstanding between home and school. Through her 
services to children and their families she does much to 
strengthen parent, child and teacher cooperation. 


Legislation 
Federal Aid to Educatjon: § 246, a bill to 
assist the states in financing their public school 
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systems, was introduced in the Senate January 
6, 1949. Co-sponsors of the bill include: Sen- 
ators Thomas (U.), Hill (Ala.), Murray 
(Mont.), Neely (W. Va.), Chavez (N. Mex.), 
Pepper (Fla.), Ellender (La.), McGrath (R. 
I.), Long (La.),—all Democrats; Senators 
Taft (O.), Tobey (N. H.), Aiken (Vt.), 
Smith (N. J.), and Ives (N. Y.),—all Re- 
publicans. 

§ 246 is the same bill as S 472 passed by the 
Senate last April by a vote of 58-22. 

(1) The authorization is for $300,000,000 per year. (2) 
Federal control of educational policies is explicitly pro- 
hibited. (3) The bill is essentially an equalization 
measure, with largest amounts of the federal funds 
apportioned to the neediest states. (4) No state will 
receive less than $5 per child 5 to 17 years old inclu- 
sive. (5) Fair and equitable treatment for separate 
schools maintained for separate minority racial groups 
is provided. (6) The states may use the funds accord- 
ing to the provisions of state constitutions and state 
laws governing the use of state and local school dollars 
for current operating purposes. 

As originally introduced the bill contains 
Section 6 which provides that states may. dis- 
tribute funds to non-public schools “for any 
current expenditure for elementary or second- 
ary school purposes for which educational rev- 
enues derived from state or local sources may 
legally and constitutionally be expended in such 
state.” In other words, in those states where 
state funds are used for such purposes as bus 
transportation and non-religious textbooks for 
children attending non-public schools, federal 
funds may also be used for the same purposes. 


Federal Aid for School Construction: A 
number of bills has been introduced in this 
Congress having to do with school construction. 
The underlying policies and many details of 
these bills demand careful study. 

Department of Welfare: An administration 
bill to carry out President Truman’s recom- 
mendation to convert the Federal Security 
Agency into a cabinet Department of Welfare 
has been introduced in the House by Congress- 
man Dawson, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in Executive Departments. 
The bill provides in Section 1 that: 

Secretary of Welfare shall have the duty of fostering 
and promoting the general welfare of the people of the 
United States in matters pertaining to their health, edu- 
cation, social welfare, and social security, including the 
duty of studying and making recommendations and dis- 
seminating information with respect to such matters. 

Copies of all bills may be secured from your 
Congressman. Address requests to him at 
either the Senate or House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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These famous “Tuned Palet’’ color mediums sim- 
plify and clarify color teaching, cut down waste, 
eliminate discouragement and produce results 
which stimulate enthusiasm in 
the student. 








PRANG TEMPERA 


in a wide range of strikingly 
brilliant colors. They dry 
quickly, with a smooth, velvety 
surface. 








PRANG OVL-8 
Cuts 32 Corners! Prang .. . the first school water 
colors . . . unsurpassed in brilliance, smoothness 
and blending. 


CRAYONEX 
“Tops” among all wax cray- 
ons. Adaptable for elementary 
and advanced work. 


Send for OLD FAITHFUL Cata- 
log, listing complete line of 
school art products. Dept.CE-19 





the | \MERICAN CRAYON compo 
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Under NEA Auspices 


Teachers from Korea, Germany, and Greece 
are now visiting and studying in the United 
States under the auspices of the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund of the National Educa- 
tion Association. States included in their tour 
are Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Illinois, Iowa, Colorado, California, 
Washington, Minnesota, Michigan, Arizona, 
and the District of Columbia. Three of these 
teachers are enrolled in American colleges for 
study during the coming year. 

The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund sponsored 
study tours of teachers from Luxembourg, 
Malta, and Norway during the summer. Nego- 
tiations are also now under way with the prin- 
cipal teachers’ organization or agency in each 
of the following countries: Burma, Ethiopia, 
Indonesia, Italy, Netherlands, Philippines, Siam. 


Puerto Rico Plans for Children 


The impressive Puerto Rican education bud- 
get of over $224,450,000 to be spent in the 
next six years aims to solve the problems of 
crowding. The report of the Education Com- 
mittee of January 3, 1949, to"Governor Munoz 
Marin says that more than three thousand five 





hundred classrooms have been built in the past — 
eight years. The increase in classroom space in © 


that period was seventeen percent, but mean- 


while the population of school age increased — 


sixteen percent. 
Delta Gamma Project 


The Delta Gamma Fraternity announces a 
$1500 annual fund and a $2000 annual loan 
fund from which smaller scholarship awards 
are available for the preparation of those intend- 
ing to become (1) orthoptic technicians, (2) 
teachers of partially seeing children, or (3) 
specialists for blind preschool children. 

Anyone wishing to specialize in one of these 
fields may be eligible for assistance. Apply for 
scholarship information to Mrs. Thomas John- 
son, 1235 Longfellow, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
Applications should be filed by July 15. 





F R E E Curriculum 
Materials 
Are selected, classified, annotated and separately 
indexed by Subject, Title and Source in the New, 
1949 Edition of the Elementary Teachers Guide To 
Free Curriculum Materials by Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes and D. A. Morgan. Available after Aug. 
1, 1949 for $4.50, on 30 day approval. 
Educators Progress Service 
Dept. CE Randolph, Wisconsin 

















Materials 
through 
Grade 4 

available. 


Write for 
further 
information. 


GINN AND CO. 


Boston 17 


The series that fits the 


Better than ever before this series helps the child from the very 
beginning to relate reading to his other experiences. 


It combines with the usual horizontal a unique vertical organization 
which permits a continuous developmental growth between grades. 


Vocabulary control is sound, not freakish, with no excessive vocab- 
ulary load in any one grade. 


It provides two readiness books for the beginner and a readiness 
program that operates at all levels. 


New York 11 Chicago16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco3 Toronto 5 


book to the child 
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Children need understanding— 


through experiences through these tools 


MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1 through 8 


in arithmetic: 


in geography: MAN IN HIS WORLD 
Grades 4 through 7 

in reading: _ LEARNING TO READ 

Grades 1 through 3 





NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


in music: 
Grades | through 6 





USING WORDS 


in spelling: 
r = Grades 2 through 8 


instructional programs by 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York DALLAs 
45 E. 17th St 707 Browder St. 


Wy 
CHICAGO AY SAN FRANCISCO 
° a al 


221 E. 20th St 709 Mission St. 
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MAKE THEM HAPPY 
All the Year Round 
CHURCH x SCHOOL x HOME 
Order Now to Assure Delivery 


NORY SLIDE $19.95 
At Rest 


Folds in a 

compact unit 

when not in 

use. Stored 
Ready for Use easily in cor- 
A strong, sturdy slide. ner or closet 
Metal channel. (6 feet (Weight 28 
long, 8 feet high). Ibs.) 


NORY SLIDE is as useful and as much fun in the 

house as out of doors. Great for CHURCH Nursery 

a. Kindergartens, Private Nursery Schools and 
e Home. 





THE NORY TRAIN SET. $1.90 


5 pe. train set. Made of WALNUT. No Paint. 
Wheels made of fiber. Extra strong. A fascinating 





THE NORY SWITCH 50c 
THE NORY STRAIGHT TRACK, Set $2.00 


t= 














= 
L J 
——1 < ; 
Ne PERMITS aa 


4pe. straight track. 1 low bridge and 2 end bumpers. 
50 inches of real fun. Extra tracks 25c. 














These items of equipment tested and approved 
by the Committee on Equipment and Supplies 
of the Association for Childhood Education. 
References from Church Nursery—Kindergar- 
ten—Elementary Schools and Private Nursery 
Schools, on file with permission to use. 











Order direct from 


NORY TOY COMPANY 


Room 2133 - 33 Ne. La Salle St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Books FOR CHILDREN .. 


By MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 





For Older Children 


YOUNG KIND DAVID. By Marian King. 
Illustrated by Steele Savage. Philadel phia: 


Lippincott, 1948. Pp. 169. $2.50. Scholars — 
vouch for the authenticity of Miss King’s life 
of David and readers, young and old, will find | 


it a strangely fascinating narrative written with 
unusual beauty and religious insight. It is 
marred only as David’s life was marred by con- 
tinual battles, intrigues, and violence. It is 
lifted to sheer nobility as was David also by a 


continual emphasis on a human being’s rela- | 


tionship to God. 

As a boy, guarding his sheep, David sang, 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” 
As the King of Israel he chanted, “Thine, O 
Lord, is the greatness and the power and the 
glory . . .” and concluded his thanksgiving 
with, “Thy right hand has holden me up and 
Thy gentleness hath made me great.” So, 
throughout her book, Miss King has woven 
David’s own psalms into his story, making the 
life of this lovable shepherd-warrior a moving 
and deeply significant record. Ages 10 to 14. 


ROBERT BRUCE, KING OF SCOTS. By 
Nina Brown Baker. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1948. Pp. 247. $2.75. The name of 

Nina Brown Baker is a guarantee of the authen- 
ticity of a biography and its high reader-appeal. 
Whether it is Juarez, Peter the Great, or Robert 
Bruce, Nina Baker can carry her teen-age 
readers into a period, a country, and the strug- 
gles of her hero with humor, vividness, and 
convincing details. An older Scot reading this 
biography of Bruce was so captivated by the 
story that the younger Scot for whom it was 
intended could not wrest the volume away. The 
real Bruce is far more exciting than the legends 
about him and no one can tell his dramatic 
story with more charm than Mrs. Baker. 


PATSY JEFFERSON OF MONTICELLO. By 
Marguerite Vance. Illustrated by Nedda 
Walker. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1948. Pp. 
154. $2.50. Mrs. Vance has not only brought 

vividly to life a little girl of long ago but she 

has shown us the illustrious Thomas Jefferson as 

a tender and understanding father to his 

motherless daughters, Patsy and Polly. The 
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book opens with Patsy already a well disci- 

plined young lady of twelve on her way to 

Paris with her father. Then the story turns 

back to her baby days, continues to her mar- 

riage, and carries her to Washington to be 
hostess for her father, President Jefferson. Patsy 
is a beguiling little girl throughout, and Mrs. 

Vance’s account of her heroine’s life at Monti- 

cello, in the famous French convent school, 

and at the court of Marie Antoinette makes a 

fascinating story for girls 10 to 14. 

SLEIGH BELLS FOR WINDY FOOT. By 
Frances Frost. Illustrated by Lee Townsend. 
New York: Whittlesey, 1948. Pp. 184. $2. 

Admirers of Frances Frost’s poetry (Pool in the 

Meadow) who were surprised to find her writ- 

ing a successful boy and horse story, Windy 

Foot at the County Fair, will welcome without 

surprise this equally fine sequel and hope for 

more. 
Sleigh Bells for Windy Foot is the record of 

a Christmas holiday at the Clark farm with mis- 

haps and adventures, disappointments and ex- 

citement. Mary Clark, the mother, is the gay 
heart of the home, and something of her crea- 
tive energy and warmth go out to all the others. 

Motherless Tish finds the affection she needs. 


Toby is inspired to all sorts of ingenious con- 
trivances and unexpected heroics. Small Johnny 
bubbles with Christmas chants, while father 
and Cliff, the inimitable “hired man,” keep 
everything steady and ready even to a Christ- 
mas calf and sleigh bells for Windy’s handsome 
sleigh. It is a heartwarming fortnight to read 
about with a hint of romance blooming natural- 
ly between Toby and Tish. We need more 
stories of healthy, hard-working people who 
make their own fun and give generously of 
themselves. Ages 10 to 14. 
ETHAN, THE SHEPHERD BOY. By Geor- 
giana Dorcas Ceder. Illustrated by Helen 
Torrey. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 


1948. Pp. 95. $2. Stories built around the 


nativity are apt to center in that world-shaking 
event with the result that the stories themselves 
are often inconsequential and the nativity is 
not as well told as it is in the second chapter 
of St. Luke. Ethan is an exception in that it is 
primarily the story of an unwanted boy trying 
to win the approval of his only kin, a crabbed 
old shepherd. Ethan longs to be called “son” 
but his uncle will not even talk to him. Lonely 
and heartsick the boy stays on until he proves 
himself and is grudgingly accepted. But there is 























Unpainted Painted 


Small SYy" x5" x11” $19.20 doz. $22.80 doz. 
36.00 doz. 
51.00 doz. 


Medium 5SY,”x11" x11” 30.00 doz. 
Large SY" x11” x22” 42.00 doz. 


Prices f.0.b. New York Warehouse 
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A basic work and play material for 
the Nursery school — play group and 
primary grades. 


Provide opportunity for self-expression, 
physical and mental growth; creative — 
cooperative dramatic play. 


CHILDCRAFT EQUIPMENT CO. 
HOLLOW BLOCKS FEATURE: 


e Kiln Dried Hardwoods 
Lock-corner construction 
Smoothly sanded surfaces 
Weather resistant finish 


childeraft 
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no love in that acceptance until the great night 
when Ethan gives his all, a little lamb, to the 
Babe in the manger. Then, at last, the uncle is 
genuinely moved. He feels that the gift was 
right—a shepherd’s gift to a shepherd king, 
two lambs without spot or blemish. “You did 
well, my son,” says the uncle, and Ethan’s 
heart glows. 

Miss Ceder has told a tender and human story 
of a boy yearning to love and to be loved. The 
blessed event in Bethlehem marks a joyous turn- 
ing point in his life. 


SEABIRD. By Holling Clancy Holling. Boston: 

Houghton, 1948. Pp. 61. $3. As fascinating 
as Paddle-to-the-Sea but not as easy to under- 
stand, Seabird is one of Mr. Holling’s finest 
picture-stories for older children. Ezra carved 
the Seabird out of ivory, with coral eyes and 
amber beak. It flew on the end of a stick, seem- 
ingly as alive as the real seabird it commemor- 
ated. Ezra and the Seabird sailed whalers but 
with his son, Nate, the seabird rode the clipper 
ships. Nate’s son, James, loved the Seabird too 
but grew up, not to sail ships but to design 
them larger and finer with powerful engines 
to carry them farther and faster than ever 


ships had traveled. At last Ezra, one hundred 
five years old, attended the christening of James’ 
biggest ship. James’ little boy, Ken, was there, 
carrying the Seabird and dreaming of the time 
when he too will see India. 

This book is a geneology of American sea 
travel. It is full of the dreams of each genera- 
tion and of the romance of far places too. It is 
complex, however, and sometimes unnecessarily 
obscure. The pictures are so glorious that with 
a little help in understanding the text children 
10 to 14 will revel in Seabird. 


Picture Story Books 


JUANITA. Told and pictured by Leo Politi. 
New York: Scribner, 1948. Pb. 30. $2. 
Olivera Street may be in Los Angeles but 

soon all the children in the United States are 

going to know it by way of Leo Politi’s en- 
trancing picture books. Juanita is own cousin 
to last year’s Pedro, the Angel of Olivera Street. 

Juanita possesses a rose-colored dress and a white 

dove. She has a birthday party and later she 

carries her dove in the processional to the 
church door for the blessing of the animals. 

That is all, but the story is lyrically told and 

(Continued on page 378) 








Foster and Headley 


Education 
in the 
Kindergarten 


Second Edition 


This is a completely new book based on 
the materials of the original edition. Two 
chapters have been added: ‘“‘Social Cli- 
mate of the Kindergarten” and “‘Audio- 
Visual Experiences in the Kindergarten.” 
The appendix includes up-to-date bibli- 
ographies and lists of available tests. 





Macomber 
Guiding 
Child Development 
in the 
Elementary School 


This clear and nontechnical discussion 
of modern teaching practices is illus- 
trated with lesson plans and detailed 
accounts of two experience units. The 
approach is from the practical rather 
than the scholarly point of view. 








American Book Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
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Three social studies readers 
which give the child an 
understanding of the world 
and tts soctal concepts 


Our Growing orld 


By LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL AND OTHERS 





A series of social studies readers for the lower grades which balance 
information and story content, develop vocabulary within the context, 
offer a clear statement of essential concepts, and are outstanding for 
beauty of illustrations. With Teacher’s Guides to accompany each book. 
BOOK I, FARM AND CITY by Mitchell, Brown, and Verbeck con- 


trasts incidents of rural and urban life in terms familiar to the child and 
contains units on Christmas and Spring. 


BOOK Il, ANIMALS, PLANTS, AND MACHINES by Mitchell, 
Brown, and Verbeck points out man’s dependence on animals, plants, and 
machines, and discusses the processes and products serving human needs. 


BOOK III, OUR COUNTRY by Mitchell, Stall, and Snyder relates 
dramatic stories of American Indian life in various regions and contrasts 
it with activities of modern city and farm life. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 376) 


under Mr. Politi’s brush it becomes a beguiling 
series of pictures full of smiling people, animals 
decorated with garlands and bows, and demure 
little girls and boys leading the animals. There 
is a bit of music for good measure. It is all as 
fresh and tender as springtime. All ages. 


WHAT EVERY YOUNG RABBIT SHOULD 
KNOW. By Carol Denison. Pictures by Kurt 
Weise. New York: Dodd Mead, 1948. Un- 
paged. $2.25. In spite of this facetious title 

the story is fairly earnest. With the first gun of 

the hunting season Father and Mother Rabbit 
realize it is time to teach their children some 
of the hard facts of life. Kurt Weise’s inimitable 
pictures show the young rabbits earnestly study- 
ing a variety of tracks in the snow and learning 
the quickest way home. But there are tracks 
and tracks, and it is small wonder that some 
of the young bunnies get mixed up. However, 
all ends well and the entire rabbit family is 
happily united in its own safe little burrow. 
4 to 8. 





meme oo 
Culbertson R H YT H M S 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary— 
that make teaching easier, more fun 
These popular Culbertson books help make your 
work more successful, with short adaptable selec- 
tions. Easy to play—excellent rhythm—imagina- 
tive—they win chilldren. You need not be an ac- 
complished musician . . . Select yours now. 
Mrs. Button Tells a Story $1.00 
Amusing, descriptive musical settings for 
stories new and old; 3 Billy Goats, Shoe 
maker and Elves, Santa Claus Land, etc. 
Interpretive Rhythms, I. $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Gallop, 
Rocking Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown, 





Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, 
Brownies 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book II _.._.__._ _____. $1.00 


Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, 
Rabbit, Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, In- 
dian Dance, Child and Bee, Story of 
Flowers, ree Bears 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book ITI _... _______$1.00 
Skips, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, Accented 
March, Stretching Heel and Tiptoe, Row- 
ing, Bunny Dance 
Songs and Rhythms __.____ __.._ $0.75 
19 Original Songs—-some “by “children— 
Marches, Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story 
of Butterfly 
Band Rhythms (25 simple selections) _._..$0.50 
Order now from your dealer or direct. Send money 
order or check or C.0.D. We pay the mailing cost. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 


P. O. Box 1736, Dept. GG, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE 


First Term: June 13 to July 22 © Second Term: July 25 to August 27 


A variety of courses in Child Development and Early 
Childhood Education, together with courses in behavior 
problems, parent education, and child psychology, 
are offered in the first term by the IJnstitute of Child 
Welfare. Opportunities for observation in Nursery 
School, Kindergarten and the Demonstration Ele- 
mentary School and in settlement houses and other 
agencies are also available In the second term 
courses in child development, behavior problems, 


UNIVERSITY OF 


MINNEAPOLIS 


1 


atypical children, and child psychology are offered 

Other courses in psychology, education, sociology, 
and other fields of the College of Education and of 
other colleges of the University can be combined 
with these courses to make up an attractive under- 
graduate or graduate program in either or both terms. 

For information write to the Dean of the Summer Sesston, 
903 Admimstration Building, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


MINNESOTA 


4, MINNESOTA 
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YOU CAN MAKE EVERY ARITHMETIC 
CLASS A THRILLING ADVENTURE 


yr 





Your pupils get a thrill of accomplish- 






ment from every lesson when Adven- 
tures With Numbers is their text. This 
brand new arithmetic series wins 
children’s (and teachers’) hearts be- 
cause it gives the child what he wants 









in the way of number experiences. 
















You find everything in these books attuned to your pupil’s private world, from the 


TE OTT FES | UE a OE EE RS RA SS 


explanations and meanings given to the number games and experiences provided. 
Even the titles of the books embody his interests, and the attractiveness of each text’s 


format will thrill your pupils the moment they set eyes on it. 


Children thrilled, says Principal 


Here’s what Charles Wick, supervising principal in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, writes, 


“School has just begun, and Adventures With Numbers are in use. The teachers and 
students are thrilled with them. We think they are an ace high choice.” 


Free booklet tells you how 


If you would like to participate in the most exciting and satisfying arithmetic teaching 
of your career you will want to know all about Adventures With Numbers and how 
these new texts can help you. The coupon below brings full information without 


obligation. Clip it today. 


« 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Some of the features you get only in 
ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 


New extrinsic interest-building devices. 
Color used everywhere as an aid to learning. 
Authors who are classroom teachers. 


Every lesson tested before publication in 
hundreds of classrooms. 


© Diagnostic and achievement tests with every 


I would like to know how I can make 
arithmetic a thrilling adventure for 
myself and my pupils. 


unit, plus special remedial pages and work NAME - 
for superior pupils. 
© Eye chart type for sight conservation. ADOGESS ~ 
© New features to reduce teacher load. city a . x STATE 








= We are just a few minutes by 
bus or subway to the Columbia 


and N. Y. U. Campuses. 10 minutes 
from Times Square. One block to 
transportation lines and Riverside 
Park. Near principal museums. 
Swimming pool and roof solarium. 
Our restaurant and cocktail lounge 
are air-conditioned and what's best, 
our prices are reasonable. 


om _ Bone 50 single, $4.50 devbie. 
rooms from $6.00. 


an ybgery ad rheepcce special weekly rates. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET C 


Paris 


97th Street & West End Ave., New York 
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Childhood Rhythm Records 


These records have been prepared to meet the 
needs of teachers in the lower grades of elementary 
schools. They provide ac t for simp! 
rhythmic activities for young children. 


SERIES |! 
Record 101-102 Fundamental Rhythms 
Wolk; Run; Skip |!—March; Jump; Gallop; Skip 1! 
Record 103 - 104 Animal and Toy Rhythms 
Ducks; Camels; Horses; Elephants; Trains; Tops; 
Soldiers; Airplanes 
Record 105-106 Play and Character Rhythms 
Swings; See-saws; Bicycles; Rowboats; Fairies; 
Witches; Giants; Dwarfs 


SERIES I! 


Record 201 - 202 Rhythm Combinations 
Up and down; Round and round; Fast and slow 
Walk, walk, hop, hop, hop; Run, hop, hop, stop; 
Walk and skip 
Record 203 - 204 Bouncing Balls, Jumping Ropes 
Jump in place; Jump fast; Skip 
205-206 Interpretative and Dance Rhythms 
Elevators; Clocks; Jumping Jacks; Step and point; 
Heel and Toe; Walk and bow 


The Records Are Unbreakable 
Price $5.50 (postpaid) for Each Series 
Order by mail from 





RUTH EVANS 
326 Forest Park Ave. Springfield 8, Mass. 
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Bulletinsand PAMPHLETS.. 





Editor, MURIEL CROSBY 





Significant Reports 
Reviewed in this section are four reports of 


outstanding importance. From widely separ.” 


ated sources they might well be studied together 
and serve as a basis for group discussion. 


SEGREGATION IN WASHINGTON. Na. 
tional Committee on Segregation in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Chicago 15, Illinois: the Com- 
mittee, 4901 Ellis Avenue. Pp. 89. Price not 
given. This report of segregation in the na- 

tion’s capital may well make us ponder the 

question of whether or not our efforts toward 
world leadership might be more effective if we 
supported it with some housecleaning at home. 

A brief review of this report is valueless. 

Every American who feels responsibility for 

himself as a human being should study it in 

detail. A ‘“‘must” on our reading list. 

THE NATION’S HEALTH. A Ten Year Pro- 
gram. A report to the President by Oscar R. 
Ewing. Washington, D. C.: Federal Security 
Agency. Pp. 186. One dollar. A report every 

school should have. Teachers will be particu- 

larly interested in the sections on “A Good Start 
in Life” and “Community Action.” 


THE RECREATION PROGRAM OF THE 
MADISON BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Biennial report by Philip H. Falk. Madison, 
Wisconsin: Board of Education. Pp. 163. 
Price not given. Through pictures and text 

this bulletin reports a sound organization of 

community facilities for a recreation program. 

In point of view and in format, this report is 

as effective as was an earlier one, Learning to 


Read in the Madison Public Schools. 

IN YOUTH ... There is always a future. An- 
nual Report. Fort Wayne, Indiana: Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Pp. 64. Price not given. 

One of the most hopeful reports yet encoun- 
tered, it is keyed to the conviction that there 
are frontiers for youth to conquer. It is ex- 
pressive of faith that youth can solve his own 
problems and that education makes it possible 
for him to do so. 


Practical Helps 


JOHNNY IS LEARNING TO READ. By the 
members of the Faculty of the Ethical Cul- 
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ture Schools. New York: Ethical Culture 

Schools, 33 Central Park West. Pp. 8. Ten 

cents. The first in a series of pamphlets de- 
signed to acquaint parents with problems which 
are faced by their children and with ways in 
which the Ethical Culture Schools are helping 
the children solve them. Very specific “‘do’s” 
and “‘don’ts” for parents concerned with help- 
ing children learn to read with satisfaction and 
pleasure. 


DENVER SERVES ITS CHILDREN. Hand- 
book of School and Community Resources 
for the Use of Parents and Teachers. Denver, 
Colorado: Denver Public Schools. Pp. 48. 
Price not given. An excellent source book 

for Denver teachers, this bulletin is an out- 

growth, in part, of an earlier outline prepared 
by the Denver branch of the Association for 

Childhood Education. It demonstrates what is 

possible in local communities to help teachers 


help children. 


PLAY IS LEARNING, TOO. A Guide for 
Principals and Teachers of Children’s Play 
Centers Conducted by Local Educational 
Authorities. Prepared by Helen Garrett. Al- 
bany, New York: Division of Elementary 
Education, New York State Education De- 
partment. Pp. 126. Price not given. Recog- 

nizing the fact that “the public schools are 

concerned with the protection and development 
of all children and because they are a tax-sup- 
ported agency a program for the out-of-school 


hours is a legitimate and logical function of 
this bulletin pre- 
sents a practical discussion of administrative 
problems and of the development of a play 
program for children from five to eleven years 
of age. All schools will be interested in this 


local boards of education, 


bulletin. 





“A guidebook and 
supplier of ideas 
for any educator” 











MILLS COLLEGE 


1949 Summer Session 
5 July to 13 August 
Child Development 
—Nursery education—parent-teacher relations 
Staff: Mary Woods Bennett, Frances Ruth Arm- 
strong, Em Eccles Jones, Betty Jean Hull 
Kindergarten-Primary Education 
—Workshops in art, music, children’s literature, 
parent-relations — Audio-Visual Aids and The 
Teacher as a Group Leader courses 
Staff: Persis H. Cowan, Marion Jenkins, Vera 
Kimball, Ruth Sarson, Frances Sarson, Mar- 
jorie Long, Lois Will, Meidel Applegate 
For catalog write: 
MILLS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
Oakland, California 








—School Management 


Child Growth 
Through Education 


© Effective Teaching in the Modern School 








By GERTRUDE HILDRETH, College. 
Thousands of suggestions for class activities in this 
highly-praised account of the new trends in educa- 
tional practice, with special emphasis on the princi- 
ples of organized learning and unified teaching. Pre- 
sents a picture of realistic learning experiences at 
school, shows how the children take a hand in plan- 
ning their school life. “A particularly welcome book 

. « Examples taken from actual classrooms .. . 
add both clarity and reading interest to the text.”— 
Educational Outlook. $4.00 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 
FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


By CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON, Michigan State Col- 
lege. Organized in the form of specific questions and 
answers, this newly published book covers every step 
in the counseling process, showing exactly what the 
procedures are, when they should be used, and who 
should initiate them. Do’s and don’ts based on experi- 
ence help in the use of these procedures. Content and 
convenient, usable form make the book a guide of great 
practical value to teachers and administrators with 
day-to-day responsibility for counseling, interviewing, 
testing, and guidance. $3.00 


EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


By FAY ADAMS, Univ. of Southern California. 
Helps teachers recognize that each generation must 
achieve its own self-direction, its own freedom, and 
discusses the objectives and procedures of elementary 
school education from that point of view. Practical, 
usable techniques for the teacher. “Worthy of much 
consideration.”—Childhood Education. I ted. 
490 pgs. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


By LOUIS P. THORPE, University of Southern 
California. Well-known study of the fundamental 
concepts on which a truly objective child psychology 
must be based, offering the reader new perspective 
and broader understanding of the subject. Research 
materials, clinical studies and the views of prominent 
workers are reviewed. “A veritable gold mine of in- 
formation.”—-Parents Magazine. 105 Illustrations. 41 
tables. 781 pgs. $4.50 


Books subject to educational discount. 


Write Dept. 517 for free 1949 folder listing books 
of interest to administrators and educators. 
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Of special interest to all concerned with child development | 


THE HEALTH AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


H 











(available in Pupils’ and Teachers’ Editions) 


Here is new material to help teachers understand 
children at each stage of their development 


Here are effective ways of promoting mental health 
in the classroom—and of building desirable patterns Foresman 
of thought and action in health, safety, and personal 


development and Company 


Here, too, are helps for working with parents toward : 
the all-round well-being of each child. ns és 


Write for sample pages Dallas 1 New York 10 








FOX BLOX 


Patented 
Educational Building 
Blocks 
for 
Schools—Churches 


Homes 
We also manufacture 
Solid Floor Block 
Hollow Block 


Building Block 
Special Blocks to Order 


Made of special light weight hardwood 


Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 

Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats”. . . Stores . . . Yards 

Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 
No nails, bolts, or rods . . . Simple interlocking corners 


FOX BLOCKS CO., 7606 Maie Ave., 
Los Angeles 1, California 
Also Manufacturers of Playground Equipment 
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